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Dorrnm. Put me into a heavy sea, Secretary Wurrxxr! Why, you'll want me to fire off a gun next!” 


“The trials of the Dolphin are not yet ended Her trips on the So | : , r 
. und and be Sandy 
suit the official critics, and the dispatch-boat mast try it — dian York — Hook are not sufficient. The sea was not heavy enough on Tharsday to 
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FRAUD. 


that 7 ng nscives tO 

ayents for Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harper's Haerur’s 


Macazine, Harprr’s Bazar,and Haxpsr’s Youne 


Prortx, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harper & Broruxrs. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it ia that, in 838 
rom parties assuming to r t Harper 
norukns, payment be made 5 Bank Draft or 
Post-ofive Money-Order, pa to the of 
IIAxrER &:Broruxrs, Vew York. 


Advocate, New Orleans. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw v. 

The recurrence of the Fourth of July is recognized in the number 
for June 30 in a short story by Jann R. Convert, an article on 
“ Memories of the Fourth,” by Lucy C. Liu IIR, a poem by Mas. M. E. 
Sanesrer, and a comic illustration by Barnes. 

Ma. is entitled 

“THE SIEGE OF BOON ISLAND LIGHT,” 


and is illustrated by Alien BaRper. 
An article of peculiar interest at this time, in view of the publica- 
tion of Henry M. Sraxtxv's book on the founding of the Free State 
of Congo, is that entitled “ The Great Congo Valley.” It ts a- 
nied by an illustration. 
The principal illustration in this number is a handsome full page 


engraving from the painting by Constant Mayer, A. N. A., ente 
“FAIRY TALES.” 
The.serial story Rolf House,” by Lucy C. is concluded 
in this number. : 
Hanrper’s YouNG Prope, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy of Harerk’s Youne Prorix will be sent on 
receizH of four cents in postage slampas. 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW SERIAL STORY. 


A new serial story of thrilling dramatic interest, brilliantly illus. 
trated by C. A entitled - 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR,” 


by the popular novelist Davin CHa Murray, author of “ Joseph's 
Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” Lal Strange,” “Hearts,” “A Model 
Father,” etc., will be begun in the number of Harper's Bazar tesned 
July 3. | 


HMARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarvurnay, Jury 4, 1885. 


A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 


NGLAND has again a Tory Ministry, and the 
greatest of English statesmen is in opposition. 
We pointed out last week the curious fact that Lord 
SaLISBURY'S administration is possible only by the 
consent of Mr. GLADSTONE, and that the condition of 
temporary Tory supremacy is the forbearance of the 
Liberals. The incidents of the interregnum between 
the resignation of the GLADSTONE Ministry and the 
accession of that of Lord SaLisBurY show how much 
more completely parties in England are organized 
_ than in this country, and the absurdity of the asser- 
tion that the spoils system of patronage is essential to 
efficient party organization. No man in this country 
occupies such a position of commanding authority in 
his party as Mr. GLADSTONE in the English Liberal 
party, but neither that position nor the unity and en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness of his party depénd in the 
Jeast degree upon the ‘‘ spoils” of place or the patron- 
age of the civil service. A remark like that reported 
to have been made by Collector RoBertson, of New 
York, would be impossible from the collector of Liv- 
erpool or Bristol, in England: ‘It would be mani- 
festly improper for President CLEVELAND to re-ap- 
point me. I would not be collector under a Demo- 
cratic administration if I could, and I could not it I 
would. The place belongs to a Democrat.” This is 
a view of the office of a collector of customs which is 
unknown in England, where it is a business, and not 
a political trust. But party spirit is as ardent and 
party contests quite as severe in England as in the 
United States, and party organization more perfect. 
When Mr. RussEL.t Gurney, the Recorder of Lon- 
don, and a high Tory, was sent to this country under 
Mr. GLADSTONE'S previous administration, in 1871, he 


said that he did not accept the trust until he had con- 


sulted Lord BEACONSFIELD, the head of his party, and 
had received his permission. No such party disci- 
pline or leadership is known in this country; but it 
is not due to the command of “spoils.” Genuine 
party interest and activity are not dependent upon 
mercenary considerations, and all the work” which 
is done for the purpose of getting an appointment de- 
feats the very object of party organization. When 
Mr. GREELEY said that parties might be wisely dis- 
solved every twelve years, he meant that their actual 
purposes were generally attained within that time, 
aud that afterward they existed mainly for spoils. 


are infotmed 
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There is now a radical and complete change of execu- 
tive administration in England. But there will be no 
radiéal and complete change in the civil service. 
Collectors, postmasters, and all other officers will 
continue to discharge their duties unmolested and 


unapprehensive. It is not supposed that the post- 


office in London or the custom+-houge in Liverpool 
belongs to the Tories. They belong to the people, and 
what the people desire is not that the or 
the collector shall.be a Tory, but that they shall dis- 
tribute letters and papers and collect the reven 
promptly, honestly, and effectively. | 
Lord SaLisBury and the new Cabinet will not be 
compelled to devote the larger part of every day and 
night to hearing deputations and reading petitions 
urging the claims of Tom, Dick, and Harry to all 
the post-offices and other public employments in Eng- 
land, while the real public business of the country 
is obstructed, and the interests of the whole people are 
postponed to the furious squabbles of a few selfish poli- 
ticians. The time and attention of the new Ministry 
will be given to the consideration of actual and im- 
portant public measures, and to the effective carrying 
on of the current public business, which would be im- 
possible if the whole civil service were to be disturbed 
and reconstructed, not for reasons of efficiency, econo- 
my, and honesty, but for differences of political opin- 
ion. It is announced from Washington that Attor- 
ney-General GARLAND has completed an entire polit- 
ical change in the personnel of his office. But unless 
all the gentlemen employed were incompetent or dis- 
honest, which is not supposable, or unless it were im- 
possible properly to carry out projected reforms or 
correctly to learn the condition of the department un- 
less such dismissals should be made, such a proceeding 
is an outrage upon common-sense and a flagrant abuse 
of official power. The dismissal of subordinates be- 
cause they belong to one party, and the appointment 
of others because they belong to another, is the very 
evil against which the movement for reform in the 
civil service is directed. It is as absurd in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as it would be in the office of any 
large law firm in this city, or in the office of this jour- 
nal. Because such an abuse is now unknown in Eng- 
land its government is not less efficient, nor party 
feeling less warm, nor party organization and effect- 
iveness less thorough and complete, nor politics less 
interesting, nor public life less honorable, nor public 
office less desirable, in that country than in this. 


— — 


THE PILGRIMS. 


In some of the remarks that we have seen upon the 
unveiling of W arp’s statue of The Pilgrim“ it is evi- 
dent that the writers suppose that the Independent Con- 
gregationalists who came from Leyden to Plymouth 
were not Puritans; and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN Scorr, 
of London, in an address at the Friends’ Institute in 
that city in 1866, went so far as to say that the Pil- 
grim Fathers were not Puritans, but Separatists. On 
the contrary, as President WOODFORD, of the New Eng- 
land Society, said, in his very brief and very admirable 
address upon receiving the statue from the committee 
and transmitting it to the city, the Pilgrim was a 
Puritan of the Puritans.” This is an exact state- 
ment, because the independence, the individual free- 
dom, which was the essence of the Puritan principle, 


was more truly displayed by the Pilgrims than by any 


other body of Puritans. The Puritans of the Bay ban- 
ished RoGER WILLIAMS, the Puritans of Plymouth be- 
friended him. And RoGErR WILLIAMS and the Ply- 
mouth people were much truer representatives of the 
spirit of religious independence and freedgm, from 
which Puritanism sprang, than the Puritan bigots of 
the Bay. 

The two early divisions of the Puritan movement 
are truly stated in an article upon Christmas in Har- 
PER'S MaGaZzINnE for December, 1883, to have been Sep- 
aratists and Nonconformists. But eyen the Separa- 
tists were separated. There were the rigid Separatists 
and the semi-Separatists. To this last division belong- 
ed the Pilgrims. The rigid Separatists, or Brownists, 
at Amsterdam would scarcely keep terms with the 
Robinsonians at Leyden: These last, Ropm- 
SON'S congregation, were called Independents. But, 
as Governor WINSLOW says, théy did not require sep- 


aration from the Church of England; they protested . 


against its government and liturgy. In Holland the 
Robinsonians invited Episcopalians to their commun- 
ion, and ROBINSON advised the employment of a Non- 
conformist minister of the Church during his absence, 
and exhorted his people to unite with the godly breth- 
ren of the Church of England, to whose godly spirit 


WINSLOW says that his own spirit clave. Afterthey . 


had come to America, LyForD wrote that the Pilgfims 
would have none remain in Plymouth but Separatists. 
But BRADFORD branded the assertion as a false ca- 
lumniation,” showing that many highly esteemed cit- 
izens of the colony, whom it would gladly see multi- 
plied, were not Separatists. N 

Undoubtedly the Puritan Nonconformists claimed 
to be especially Puritans. But they, like the Pilgrims, 
were presently obliged to leave the country, and soon 
to withdraw also from the Church, and after about six- 
ty years the distinctive character of the colony of the 


Bay and of Plymouth was merged in the common spir- 
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it and purpose known as New England. But the 
great movement to which they all belonged was PU 
ritanism. The Plymouth Pilgrims held all the dis. 
tinetive tenets, but they-werenon-persecuting. 
spirit was that of MELANCHTHON, not of CM, and 
the more truly they respected freedom of conscience. 
the more truly Puritan they were, in the large and 
historie sense of the word. The Pilgrims. at Ply. 
mouth fell very far short of true liberty, but they were 
farther advanced than their brethren of the Bay. But 
the attempt on grounds of difference of church gov. 


ernment to separate the Pilgrims from the great his 


toric body of Puritans, and give them another historic 
significance, is futile. 


REPUBLICANS AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
Tux New Vork Tribune says that 


“the men who elected Mr. CLevetanp by assassinating their po- 
litical opponents are even now crowding the White House and the 
departments, their hands yet red with blood, demanding that they 
shall be honored and rewarded well for that service to the party. 


The Philadelphia Telegraph, quite as good Republic- 
an authority as the Tribune, replies that 


“if this be true, President CIxVxLAxD should be dragged in igno- 
miny from his place; if it is.not true, what credit can the people 
place in the author of so infamous a libel, or what punishment 
would be too severe for him? The charge that the President of 
the United States was elected by assassins, whom he has rewarded 
with high trust and honor for their crimes, is deliberately made by 
a leading journal months after the election, and is sent abroad to 
all the world, with what consequences of contempt and horror of 
republican government can well be imagined by those who do not 


‘know that the charge is a wicked lie coined in cold blood by a 


defeated personal organ.” 
The Tribune again says of President CLEVELAND: 

“ From the first hour of his Presidency his course has been cal- 
culated to honor and reward rebels and sympathizers with rebell. 
ion, not because of their superior merit in other respects, but most 
— because they had taken part in the great crime against tlie 

nion.” 


Again: 

“ Appointments have been made, especially in the Southern 
States, but also at the North, which have no other reason or excise 
save the fact that the individuals appointed had been active and 

liarly effective in defeating the Constitution and laws of tle 
nited States in order to give power to the Democratic party.” 


And again: 

“The controlling spirit of the Democratic party is essentially 
reactionary, and is to-day as heartily in sympathy with resistance 
to the laws and rebellion against the authority of the United States 
as it was when the Democratic party of the North served as the 


left wing of army.” 


No party can be fairly judged by the tone and ex- 
pressions of a single organ, and it can not be assumed 
that the Tribune or the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette really represents the present spirit and purpose of 


the Republican party. Nor is it easy to believe tliat 


any large number of intelligent Republicans believe 
that in these remarks the Tribune truthfully states 
the facts. If the President has appointed persons to 
office not because he believed them to be honest men, 
loyal citizens, and fitted for the duties of the place, 
but .“‘ plainly because they had taken part in the 
great crime against the Union,” surely some instance 
could be cited. But none is mentioned. If it should 
prove to be true that the Republican party pro- 
poses to rely for success in the coming elections of 
the year upon the declaration that the President 
was elected by assassins, whom he is engaged in re- 
warding because they sought to destroy the govern- 
ment, which they would still destroy if they could— 
Mr. Enpicott, Mr. Vitas, Mr. WITT. Mr. Farr- 


‘CHILD, Mr. GRaVES, and hundreds like them, and the 


revocation of BLACKBURN’s appointment aud the sus- 
pension of Mraz being illustrations—then the de- 


moralization of the Republican party is complete. 


But we do not believe that this is the spirit or the 
policy of the Republican party. Senator WARNER 
Mk, of New York, speaks in a very different key. 
„J can not of course speak for my fellow-Senators, 
but I intend to treat the President in a highly court- 
eous spirit,” are not the words of a man who believes 
that President CLEVELAND was ‘elected by assassins, 
and is now engaged in rewarding them with office be- 
cause they tried to destroy the government. General 


-. BurrerwortTH, of Ohio, late Commissioner of Pensions, 
says of the President: I believe his ideas of practical 


civil service reform are earnest and sincere. As long 
as he abides by them the people should fphold his 
hands, and I do not believe it would injare the Re- 
publican party to indorse him in its platform.“ Gen- 
eral BUTTERWORTH is a Republican who supported 
Mr. BLalxx, but he could not commend the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the President in upholding re- 
form if he thought that he was prostituting his power 
of appointment to reward assassins for a conspiracy 
to subvert the government. The Springfield Union 


‘says that Republicans. . .. have no disposition to in- 


dulge in the purely captious fault-finding that was 
the sole oceupation of the Democracy as a party of 
opposition.” The New Haven Palladium says of the 


President's suspension of Mraz that he has shown 


his manhood, his estimate of the dignity of his office, 
and his understanding of and sympathy with the con- 
science of the sovereign people.” These are Repub- 
lican papers which evidently do not believe that the 
President uses the great power of his office to reward 
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assassination and to stimulate rebellion against the 
government. We have no doubt that these views 
and the views of Senator MILLER and General BUTTER- 
WORTH represent the feeling of honorable and intelli- 
gent Republicans toward the Administration much 
Wore accurately than those of the Tribune. 


MR. McCULLOCH ON PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Mr. MoCUILocn, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
has contributed to the Tribune a very interesting pa- 
per upon Mr. LINCOLN, under whose administration 
he was called into service at Washington. The ex- 


Secretary is an admirable critic of public men and 


measures, because of the calm and generous tone of 
his mind, and his freedom from party passion and 
prejudice. His paper is delightful in many ways, 
but it is especially timely for its view of Mr. LINCOLN’s 
probable conduct in the reconstruction of the Union 
after the war. Mr. MoCULLOOH does not doubt that 
he would have dealt as wisely with all questions then 
as he did during the conflict. He had obtained a lead- 
ership which Mr. JOHNSON could never hope to win, 
and he would have influenced the legislation of re- 
construction. In regard to the fundamental question 
of suffrage, Mr. McCULLOCH says: 


„There is nothing in his record to indicate that he would have | 


favored the immediate and full enfranchisement of those who, 
having been always in servitude, were unfitted for an intelligent 
and independent use of the ballot. In the plan for the rehabili- 
tation of the Soath which he and his Cabinet had partially agreed 
upon, and which Mr. Jonxson and the same Cabinet endeavored to 
perfect and carry out, no provision was made for negro suffrage. 
This question was purposely left open for further consideration 
and for Congressional action, under such amendments of the Con- 
stitution as the changed condition of the country might render ne- 
cessary. From some of his incidental expressions, and from his 
well-known opinions upon the subject of suffrage, and the States 
to regulate it, my conclusion is that he would have been disposed 
to let that question remain as it stood before the war, with, how- 
ever, such amendments of the Constitution as would have prevent- 
ed any but those who were permitted to vote in Federal elections 
from being incladed in the enumeration for Représentatives in Con- 
gress, thus inducing the recent Slave States, for the purpose of 
increasing their Congressional influence and power, to give the 
ballot to black men as well as white.” 


If to this view it should be objected that the black 


codes which followed the war showed a spirit which 
upon its revelation Mr. LINCOLN might have con 
cluded could be encountered hopefully only by gener- 
al enfranchisement, it must be remembered that the 
black codes were the natural consequences of ANDREW 
JOHNSON’S apparent desire to restore his old South- 
ern political relations, and that they would not have 
been adopted had Mr. LINCOLN lived. In saying that 
Mr. LINCOLN would not have been vindictive against 
the masses who had been in arms against the govern- 
ment, and that he would have regarded as ‘“‘ traitors” 
only those who while holding national offices, and 
drawing money from the national Treasury, used the 
influence of their positions to destroy the government, 
Mr. McCULLOCH says what is undoubtedly true. But 
these persons were few. The actual leaders were revo- 
lutionists, not traitors. They were so treated during 
the war, and they have been so treated by Republican 
administration since the war. We know that Gov- 
ernor ANDREW,of Massachusetts, when the war ended, 
was of opinion that the hope of successful recon- 
struction lay in concert and co-operation with the 
real leaders in the Southern States who had been the 
chiefs of the Confederacy. 

In what Mr. McCuULLocH describes as the probable 
policy of Mr. LINCOLN, undoubtedly Mr. LINcoLN 
would have had Governor ANDREW'S earnest and ef- 
ficient support. | 

“Nor would Mr, Lincotn have appointed to Southern offices such 
men as, unfortunately, were appointed, whose chief mission seem- 
ed to have been to enrich themselves, overload the States with 
debt, and per the sectional discord which had always, to 
some extent, existed, and which had been aggravated and intensi- 
fied by the war. His sympathy was as broad as his patriotism. 
Devoted to the Union—not merely a geographical. union, but a 


true national Union—his aim would have been to build up the 
waste places, give new life to Southern industry, and bind together 


North and South, the people of the country and the whole country, 
by ties of mutual respect, brotherhood, and interest.” 
These reminiscences, we say, are timely. They re- 
call the time when, at the close of the actual strife of 
civil war, and amid passions still fiercely burning,’ Mr. 
LINCOLN saw his country and not his party; and knew 
that primary truth of statesmanship in a free country, 
‘He serves his party best who serves his country 


THE “ WORLD” ENABLING LIBERTY TO 
wer ENLIGHTEN IT. 

THE. entrance into the harbor of the Isére bearing the 
BARTHOLDI statue was one of the prettiest aquatic pageants 
ever seen in the bay. As the stately procession of ships of 
war reached the entrance of the Narrows, and their guns 
were: answered by a thundering salute from the forts, the 
large concourse of decorated craft of every kind surronnd- 
ing the white. French ship, the green heights of the islands 
crowded with le, and the vapory softness of the sum- 
mer air, all combined to make a beautiful and memorable 
spectacle, 
The significance of the occasion added to the interest 
and charm. All the parade of war was in honor of peace. 
It was an unprecedented exchange of international comity, 
a little prelude of the “federation of the world.” The 
statue, indeed, is the gift of individual Frenchmen, not of 
France, and it was not received by the American govern- 
ment. But the feeling is interuational, and it is undenia- 
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ble that the American Stars and Stripes floating side by side 
with the French tri-color on the top of the pedestal refresh- 
ed a feeling which is very kindly toward France. 

It was a day also of just triumph to the World newspaper 
in New York, whose enterprise alone made the pageant of 
welcome possible. Had the subscription toward the pedes- 
tal remained where it was when the World took up the 
task of completing it, it is hardly possible that such a re- 
ception of the Isére would have been proposed, and cer- 
tainly its spirit wonld have been very different. The 
World moved just in time to save a public disgrace, and 
since the arrival of the statue under auspices so promising 
there has been a general, if somewhat tardy, recognition of 
the good work of the World. 


SHARP PRACTICE IN BROADWAY. 


NOTHING succeeds like success. A month ago the name 
of Jake SHARP seemed in general repute to be equivalent 
to Jake Sharper. To-day Mr. Jacos SHarpP is presented to 
us in the light of a public benefactor—one of those ener- 
getic, undaunted, and efficient men who show what the 
word American means, etc., etc. He has banished the lum- 
bering and noisy omnibus from Broadway. He has pro- 
vided a ewift, smooth, and quiet transit. He has relieved 
the pressure upon the street. He has enhanced the value 
of property, and greatly promoted the public convenience 
and comfort. | 

He has done all this by laying a railroad in Broadway 
from Union Square to the Battery despite the amazement, 
wrath, and protest of what seemed to be general public opin- 
ion. The much excavated street was torn up, the rails were 
laid, and the pavement was restored with a celerity and 
discipline which commanded admiration. _ Apparently one 
man had- taken possession of the chief street in the third 
or fourth city of the world, and was doing with it just 
what he pleased for his own pecuniary benefit, and the 
whole city stared and smiled and d his impudence, 
and went its way. 

On the Monday when his cars began to run they carried 
a hundred thousand persons, and the next morning the 
press declared that the railroad was a blessing to Broad- 
way, and that there would be a unanimous protest against 
ita removal. The satisfaction seemed to be universal, and 
the obvious “improvement” of the Providence is that the 
most prompt and plausible and apparently conclusive 
arguments against such enterprises must be taken with 
great skepticism. Nothing could have been presumptively 
sounder than the reasoning against railroads in England, 
nothing seemingly more final than Dr. LAkDNER’s argu- 


ments against the possibility of steam-voyaging across the 


ocean. But while the Doctor was proving that it was im- 
possible, it was done. My good fellow, they can’t put you 
in the stocks on such a pretense as that.” “Can’t they, 
indeed? Well, here I am.” 


BUDDENSIEK’S SENTENCE. 


Tne sentence of BuDDENSIEK, the builder, to a term of 
ten years in the States-prison is a merited punishment for a 
monstrous offense. He deliberately built dwelling-houses 
for the poor which could not stand, and he is morally guilty 
of the loss of life and the personal injury which resulted 
from their fall. His crime was against those who are espe- 
cially helpless, and his prompt punishment shows them that 
the laws protect them also. 

BUDDENSIEK’sS counsel urged that he had no evil intent. 
This was true in the sense that he did not actually intend 
the houses to fall, and, if he thought of it at all, probably 
hoped that they would not fall. But he did not take care 
that they should not fall, and he built in such a way that 
their fall was inevitable. The old illustration is apposite: 
a man who fires at a crowd may not intend to kill any one. 
But he is properly punished for the homicide if any one is 
killed. 

The judge said truly that BUDDENSIEK’s crime was due 
to his eager desire to make money illicitly, and that there 
are plenty of other men who are doing the same thing. The 
fate of this offender will warn them, and it will assure 
those who are conscious of similar offenses that if they are 
exposed and pursued, the pursuit will not be in vain. This 
community was becoming accustomed to the conviction that 
for all the catastrophes from criminal neglect which are 
constantly occurring there is no remedy. But the sum- 
mary trial and sentence of BUDDENSIKK are an earnest 
that justice is still vigilant, and the resylt will be certainly 


a public benefit. 


“BOOTS AND SADDLES,” 


By common consent one of the pleasantest, as it is one 
of the most popular, books of the year is Mrs. Custer’s 
Boots and Saddles. It is a vivid and exceedingly interesting 
description of garrison life upon the Western plains, of 
which the gallant hero her husband is the central figure. 


‘The work is written with a spirit and vigor and with a 


simple unreserve which distinguish some of the most charm- 
ing autobiographies. 


The. Pall Mall Gazette, with the peculiar quality which | 
the Germans call lampishness, laughs at the book, apparent- 
ly because of its natural details of domestic events as dis- 


regarding due privacy. The only effective reply to such a. 
sneer isthe book itself. Perception and justuess of feeling 
can not be hired in hiring a critic, and they can be proved 
only by practice. But if the article upon Mrs. Cusran's 
book is à fair illustration of the acumen of the writer in 
the /all Mall, the critical department of that journal will 
become a comic department. 

Boots and Saddles is a literary photograph of a kind of 
life and a personal character which is most striking and 
effective because of the instinct which leads the author to 
relate characteristic incidents which no canon of taste or 
propriety requires her to conceal. It is no more justly open 
to the innuendoes of the critic thau the memoirs of Mrs. 
Hvurcnurxgon, or of the famous Margravine, or the story 
of Lady Brassry’s yacht voyages. Boots and Saddles is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of military and front- 
ier life, and it is a vivid sketch of the picturesque person- 
ulity of a brave American soldier. 


patronage upon the 
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PERSONAL. 


Ma. Connwerius Vanpernt.t is preparing a costly book of views 
in the interior of his handsome house at Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street. It will be a portfolio of photographs, accompanied 
by descriptive text and by ornamental drawings, and will be issued 
in an édifion de luxe to his personal friends. It will contain also 
a picture of the exterior of the building, which is one of the most 

private residences in America. 

Brent tons, the composer, on his life at Rome: The shadow of 
ancient Rome, which alone casts a halo round modern Rome, failed 
to compensate me for all I had lost. I became more and more 
convinced that for an artist who is really in earnest nothing can 
be sadder than to live there.” ä 

From the recently published diary of the Town Clerk of Strat - 
ford-on-Avon in Suakrsrxakx's time, it appears that the poet in 
his old age was very comfortable, living with his wife and his 
daughter — His other daughter, Susanna, was matried to a 
Puritan physician of some repute, and her little girl, Exizanern, 
aged six years, was a great favorite of her grandfather, who made 
her several bequests in his will. Saakxspgare’s walks in the neigh- 
borhood are described, in one of which he fell asleep under a crab- 
tree; and his convivial meetings with Drayton and Ben Jonson 
were frequent. 

—Dr. Lennox Brown has made inquiries of three hundred and 
eighty singers in opera, concert, oratorio, and cathedral as to the 
effect of alcoholic stimulants upon the voice. Not less than three- 


fourths of the whole number testify to their disbelief in the power 


of alcohol directly to aid it. 

—The presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury at the unveil- 

ing of the statue to CaRIXS Darwin shows how differently the 

t apostle of evolution is rded by the Church of to-day 
rom what he was regarded not longer than ten years ago. The 
Archbishop, no doubt, like President McCosn, is a “ Christian evo- 
lutionist.” 

A late writer knows of few social facts in England leas easy 
to explain than the pleasantness of the position of a private bank- 
er in an English rural district. It would nowadays pay a man 
with, say, £190,000 much better to set up his son as a country 
banker than to set him up as a squire. The young man would 
have just as happy a life as the squire, and if he had ocrasionally 
sharper anxieties to bear, he would have aleo much more constant, 
profitable, and therefore pleasant, occupation.” 

—The late Rev. Marx Partrison is commended by a reviewer be- 
cause “in téte-A-téte he possessed in a rare degree what seems to 
me essential to good talk -a vivid consciousness of the person to 
whom he was speaking.” 

—Mr. Aurrep Parsons, according to the Spectator, is without 
exception the most exquisite draughtsman of flower and foliage 
which the English school possesses. 

—The recent festivities in honor of Admiral Lacowsr, of the 
Flore, aad Captain De Saung, of the dsére, have developed a sur- 
prising number of distinguished New-Yorkers wlio speak French 
with fluency and lucidity. 7 

—Dr. Hotes, at the banquet to ex-Minister James 
in Boston: 

One — Bft — hearts; 
Whether his shrewdness made their stateamen halt, 
Or if his learning found their done at fault, 
Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 
Like honest Yankees we can simply guess. 
England herself will be the first to claim 
Her only conqueror since the Normans came.“ 

— Mr. Tatmace has been taking five or six hundred of his flock 
to see Niagara Falls, and has returned safe and sound, He will 
doubtless say something fresh about that beautiful miracle of 
nature. 

Dr. Dodd as is the only one of General Gaanrt’s physicians 
who has received or will receive pay for his services, but he has no 
expectation of receiving a sum at all commensurate with his de- 


serts. The other physicians long ago decided not to send in any 


bill, and Dr. Dovetas himself has not yet presented one. 

—London World: “It would be affectation to ignore that the 
presence of the Prince of Wales is the goal on which the eyes of 
the professional entertainers of the period are fixed. But if those 
who after much labor succeed in getting the Prince of Wales to 
dine with them imagine that they are securing for themselves or 
their children a short-cut to the interior of Marlborough House or 
Windsor Castle, they will be dismally deceived. To entertain roy- 
alty,in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases of a thousand, is no 
definite guarantee of promotion—leads, in fact, to nothing.” 

—Tihe fifteenth anniversary of Cuantxs Dickens’s death was 
June 15. 

—M. Tricovrts, the late Premier of Greece, said to a friend, on 
coming into power, “ When I begin to lay on the taxes I shall be 
turned out.” And he was. 

—When the Democrats came into power, says the Philadelphia 

the general impression was that the day of the “ littery fel- 


Times, 
lers” was over. About two-thirds of the missions have been filled, 


and among them appear S. S. Cox, as Minister to Turkey, Raswvs 
B. Anpersow, as Minister to Denmark, Henry R Jackson, as Min- 
ister to Mexico, and J. B. Stato, Minister to Italy, who has long 
been recognized as one of the leading philosophical writers of the 


time, and whose works have taken very high rank. Besides, it 


has been proved against Mr. Pumrs, Minister to England, that he 
wrote verses in his younger days, and it is alleged that what Mr. 
Buck, Minister to Peru, can not write about his bugs, nobody can. 
Of the new consuls, Ricnarnp Henry Sropparp, appointed for 
Athens, has long held respectable rank a poet and critic; 
WLan L. Atpen, who becomes Consu eral at Rome, has 
been a writer of leading editorials on the New York Junes, and 
has employed his leisure in writing some very acceptable books 
for children, as well as some serious magazine-work ; Faxpxrick 
Rating, Consul-General to Berlin, and Jacos Conxul-Gen- 
eral to Frankfort, have long been recognized as strong contributors 
to the German newspapers of the country. 

—A memorial is proposed for Dante Gaprizt Rossxtri, to be 
executed by two friends who knew him in his youth, and to take 
the form of a bronze alfo-rilievo, which would be the leading feature 
of a drinking-fountain. 

—Some of our younger painters will be interested in the advice 


ok a leading foreign critic to Mr. Burne-Jonxs, not to accept the 


honor of an election as Associate of the Royal Academy, because 


the election is a shock to every one, almost an insult, decidedly a 


blunder. “ After hating derided and neglected every Preraphael- 
ite painter for thirty years ; a pees the medal of Academic 
y art of the Scotch landscaper, 
upon the babies of Monnts, and the bicycles of Crowe; after liav- 
ing let Rosagrri live and die unnoticed, and Hotman Hur paint his 
great pictures during a lifetime withont even the barest recogni- 
tion; after having done and left undone such things as these, it is 
too late for the London Royal Academy and its suave president to 
turn around upon the great painter whose every touch has been a 
reproach to their art and a protest against their conyentionalities, 
and try to turn to their own advantage the fame he bas gained in 
the teeth of Academic neglect and despite Academic laughter. All 
those who have most admired his work, understood its meaning, 
and sympathized with its aims will be bitterly grieved and disap- 
pointed by his aut Assosinte of the Royal Academy.” 
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THE LATE RICHARD T. MERRICK. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Psoroerarurp sr Rroz, Wasuinertox, D. C. 


RICHARD T. MERRICK. 


Ricnarp T. Merrick, who died at his home in Washington on 
June 22, of congestion of the brain, had become eminent in the 
practice of his profession at the capital, and was well known to 
prominent lawyers and leading public men in all parts of the coun- 
try. He was born in Charles County, Maryland, in 1828. His fa- 
ther, Witttam D. Mernicg, re ted Maryland in the United 

States Senate from 1838 to 1845. At the beginning of the war 
with Mexico, Ricnarp T. Meraicx was not of age, but he raised a 
company, and as its commander fought gallantly in that contest. 
Returning to Maryland at the close of the Mexican war, he began 

ice as a lawyer, and gained some prominence in the politics 
of the State. Some time before the beginning of the civil war he 
became a resident of Chicago, where he remained until 1864, when 
he opened an office in Washington. Thenceforth until his death 


he resided in that city. Mr. Merricx was a Democrat, and he took 
a deep interest in national politics. While a resident of Chicago, 
in 1860, he was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention, 
and in that body he earnestly supported Srxruxx A. Dovetas. Aft- 
er the war he was nominated by his party to represent the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as Delegate in Congress, and was defeated by his 
Republican opponent, In the last Presidential campaign he was a 
warm supporter of Mr. Cuxvecanp, and in the last months of his 
life was a faithful friend of the new President and the adminis- 
tration. In the election of Mr. Ci.zvecanp he saw a victory for 
honest government, and in the new administration's policy the el- 
evation and advancement of principles which he regarded as of 
the utmost value. : 

Mr. Mranicx's legal ability and eloquence were first displayed in 
a case of national importance when he appeared before the Elect- 
oral Commission as one of the leading counsel for the candidate 


JUDGE STALLO, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ITALY. 
Arund ur Lanpr, Pace 431.) 


of the Democratic party. At the beginning of the Star Route 
trials he was retained by a Republican administration to directly 
represent the Attorney-General in the prosecution of the Ring. 
From the beginning to the end of his service in those cases he was 
a worthy and faithful representative of the interests of the people, 
and responsibility for the government’s failure to punish the mem- 
bers of the Ring or to recover the stolen money can not be laid at 
his door. In that long contest all his energy, learning, and elo- 
quence were devoted to the people's service, and the end found 
him exhausted and disheartened. From the effects of overwork 
and keen disappointment he never fully recovered. 

His last illness, which began with an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion, was of short duration, and at his death his estimable wife was 
n known to her. In private 
life Mr. Merrick was a man of most engaging manners, and his 
home has been noted for hospitality. 
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| CHAPTER IX. 

Tue news of the assignment of Dr. West’s property to Mrs. 
Saltonstall was followed by the still more astonishing discovery 
that the Doctor’s will further bequeathed to her his entire property, 
after payment of his debts and liabilities. It was given in recog- 


* Copyright, 1885, by Burr Harn. 


combination, which placed the entire valley of 
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“ALLOW ME. PERHAPS I HAVE MORE PATIENCE.” 


nition of her talents and business integrity during their late asso- 
ciation, and as an evidence of the con and “undying affec- : 
tion” of the testator. Nevertheless, after the first surprise, the 
fact was by the community as both natura] and proper 
under that singular instinct of humanity which acquiesces without 
scruple in the union of two large fortunes, but sharply questions 
the conjunction of poverty and affluence, and looks only for inter- 
ested motives where there is disparity of wealth. Had Mrs. Sal- 
tonstall been a poor widow instead of a rich one; had she been 
the Doctor’s housekeeper instead of his business friend, the bequest 
would have been strongly criticised, if not 2 But this 
| Antonio in the 
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control of a single individual, appeared to be perfectly legitimate. 
More than that, some vague rumor of the Doctor's past, and his 
early entanglements, only seemed to make this eminently practical 
disposition of his property the more respectable, and condoned for 
any moral irregularities of his youth. 

effect upon the collateral branches of the Guitierrez family 
and the servants and retainers was even more impressive. For 
once it seemed that the fortunes and traditions of the family 
were changed; the female Guitierrez, instead of impoverishi 
the property, had augmented it; the foreigner and intruder 
been despoiled; the fate of La Mision Perdida had been changed ; 
the curse of Koorotora had proved a blessing; his prophet and 
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respect am 
ple. This — of his power he received 
at times with a certain exeltation of grandilo- 
quent pride beyond thc conception of any but a 
Spanish servant, and at times with a certain dull, 
pained vacancy of perception and an expres- 
sion of frightened bewilderment which also went 
far to establish his reputation as an uncon- 
scious seer and thaumaturgist. “Thou seest,” 
said Sanchez to the partly skeptical Faquita, he 
does not know more than an infant what is his 
er. That is the proof of it.” The Dofia 
Maria alone did not participate in this apprecia- 
tion of Pereo, and when it was proposed that a 
feast or celebration of rejoicing should be given 
under the old pear-tree by the Indian's mound, 
her indignation was long remembered by those 
that witnessed it. “It is not that we 
have been made ridiculous in the past,” she said 
to Maruja, by the interference of this solemn 
fool, but that the memory of our friend is to be 
insulted by his generosity being made into a tri- 
umph of Pereo’s idiotic ancestor, One would 
have thought those coyotes and Koorotora’s bones 
had been buried with the cruel gossip of your 
relations” (it had been the recent habit of Dofia 
Maria to allude to “ the family” as being particu- 
larly related to Maruja alone) “over my poor 
friend. Let him beware that his ancestor’s mound 
is not uprooted with the pear-tree and his hea- 
thenish temple destroyed. If, as the engineer 
says, a branch of the new railroad can be estab- 
lished for La Mision Perdida, I agree with him 
that it can better pass at that point with less sac- 
rifice to the domain. It is the one uncultivated 
part of the park, and lies at the proper angle.” 

“You surely would not consent to this, my 
mother?“ said Maruja, with a sudden impression 
of a newly found force in her mother’s character. 

“Why not, child?” said the relict of Mr. Sal- 
tonstall and the mourner of Dr. West, coldly. “I 
admit it was discreet of thee in old times to have 
thy sentimental there with caballeros 
who, like the guests of the hidalgo that kept a 
skeleton at his feast, were reminded of the mu- 
tability of their hopes by Koorotora’s bones and 
the legend. But with the explosion of this idea 
of a primal curse, like Eve's, on the property,” 
aided the Dona Maria, with a slight bitterness, 
“thou mayst have thy citas elsewhere. Thou 
canst scarcely keep this Captain Carroll any long- 
er at a distance by rattling those bones of Koo- 
rotora in his face. Aud of a truth, child, since 
the affair of the letters, and his discreet and hon- 
orable conduct since,-I see not why thou shouldst. 
He has thy mother’s reputation in his hands.” 

“ He is a gentleman, my mother,” said Maruja, 
quietly. 

“ And they are scarce, child, and should be re- 
warded and preserved. That is what I meant, 
silly one; this Captain is not rich — but then 
thou hast enough for both.“ 

ut it was Amita that first brought him here,” 
said Maruja, looking down with an air of embar- 
rassed thoughtfulness, which Dofia Maria chose 
to instantly accept as exaggerated coyness. 

“Do not think to deceive me or thyself, child, 
with this folly. Thou art old enough to know a 
man's mind, if not thine own. Besides, I do not 
know that I shall object to her liking for Raymond. 
He is very clever, and would be a relief to some 
of thy relatives. He would be invaluable to us 
in the emergencies that may grow out of these 
mechanical affairs that I do not understand— 
such as the mill and the railroad.” 

“ And you propose to take a few husbands as 
partners in the business?“ said Maruja, who had 
recovered her spirits. “I warn you that Captain 
Carroll is as stupid as a gentleman could be. 1 
wonder that he has not blundered in other thin 
as badly as he has in preferring me to Amita. He 
confided to me only last night that he had picked 
up a pocket-book belonging to the Doctor and 
given it to Aladdin without a witness or receipt, 
and evidently of his own accord.” 

“A pocket-book of the Doctor’s?” repeated 
Dofia Maria. 

“ Ay; but it contained nothing of thine,” said 
Maruja. “The poor child had sense enough to 


think of that. But I am in no hurry to ask your - 


consent and your blessing vet, little mother. I 
could even bear that Amita should precede me to 
the altar, if the exigencies of thy ‘ business’ re- 
quire it. It might also secure Captain Carroll 
forme. Nay, look not at me in that cheapening, 
commercial way, with compound iuterest in thine 
eyes. I am not so poor an investment, truly, of 
thy original capital.” 

“Thou art thy father’s child,” said her mother, 
suddenly kissing her ; “ and that is saying enough, 
the blessed Virgin knows. Go, now,” she contin- 
ued, gently pushing her from the room, “and 
send Amita hither.” She watched the disappear- 
ance of Maruja’s slightly rebellious shoulders, 
and added to herself, “ And this is the child that 
Amita really believes is pining with lovesickness 
for Carroll, so that she can neither sleep nor eat ! 
This is the girl that Faquita would have me think 
hath no longer any heart in her dress or in her 
finery! Soul of Joseph Saltonstall !” ejaculated 
the widow, lifting ber shoulders and her eyes to- 
gether, “ thou hast much to account for.“ 

Two weeks later she again‘ astonished her 
daughter. Why dost thou not join the party 
that drives over to see the wonders of Aladdin's 
1 It would seem more proper that 

st accom th ts than Ray- 
mond and Amita.” 

“I have never entered his doors since the day 
be was disrespectful to my mother's daughter,” 
—— in surprise. | 

“ Disrespectful!” repeated Dofia Maria, im 
tiently. “Thy father’s daughter aoe 
that such as he may be ignorant and vulgar, but 
can not be disrespectful to her. And there are 
Offenses, child, it is much more crushing to for- 

get than to remember. As long as he has not 
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the m to I see no reason why 
that I shall not permit him 


that he will be only too proud of thy visit to think 
of aught else.” 

Maruja, who seemed relieved at this prospect 
of bein 8 by Captain Carroll, 
sh her shou and assented. 


that its hospitable 
would not return until dinner did not abate either 
their pleasure or their curiosity. 
timated to the reader, Mr. Prince’s functions as 
host were characteristically i and the serv- 
ant’s suggestion that Mr. Prince’s private secre- 
tury would attend to do the honors created little 
interest, and was laughingly waived by Maruja. 
“There really is not the test to 
trouble the gentleman,” she said, politely. “I 
know the house thoroughly, and I think I have 
shown it once or twice before for your master. 
Indeed,” she added, turning to her party, “I have 
been already complimented on my skill as a cice- 
rone.” After a pause, she continued, with a 
slight e of action and in her 
contralto, “ Ahem ! ladies and gentlemen, the hall 
and court in which we are now standing is a per- 
fect copy of the Court of Lions at the Alhambra, 
and was finished in fourteen days in white pi 
gold, and plaster at a cost of ten thousand 

A photograph of the original structure hangs on 
the wall: you will observe, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the reprodaction is perfect. The Alhambra 
is in Granada, a province of Spain, which is said 


the stable-yard on a bridge which is a facsimile 
in appearance and dimensions of the Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice connecting the Doge’s Palace 
with the State-prison. Here, on the contrary, 
instead of being ushered into a dreary dungeon, 
as in the great original, a fresh surprise awaits 
us. Allow me, ladies and gentlemen, to precede 
you for the surprise. We open a door thus—and 


She stopped, speechless, on the threshold; the 
fan fell from her gesticulating hand. 

In the centre 
with golden columns, a young man was standing. 
As her fan dropped on the tessellated pavement 
he came forward, picked it up, and put it in her 
rigid and mechanical fingers. 
had applauded her apparently 

ingly pushed by her into the conservatory, 
t noticing her agitation. 
It was the same face and 


the crowding grain in 
here he was apparelled and appointed like a gen- 
tleman, and even seemed to be auperior to the gar- 
ish glitter of his new surroundings. 

I believe I have the r 
Miss Saltonstall,“ he said, with the Taintest sug- 
gestion of his former manner in his half-resentful 
sidelong glance. “I heat that you offered to 
dispense with my services, but I knew that Mr. 
Prince would scarcely be satisfied if I did not 
urge it once more upon you in person, I am his 
private secretary.” 

At the same moment Amita and Raymond, at- 
tracted by the conversation, turned toward him. 
Their recognition of the man they had seen at Dr. 
West's was equally distinct. The silence became 
embarrassing. Two y girls of the. party 
pressed to Amita’s with half-audible whis- 
pers. “What is it?“ Who's your handsome 


and wicked-looking friend?” “Is this the sur- 


prise 

At the sound of their voices, Maruja recovered 
herself coldly. “ Ladies,” she said, with a slight 
wave of her fan, this is Mr. Prince’s private seo- 
retary. I believe it is hardly fair to take up his 


valuable time. Allow me to thank you, sir, for 


picking upmy fan!” 

With a single subtle flash of the eye she swept 
by him, taking ber companions to the other end 
of the conservatory. When she turned, he was 

ne. 
“This was certainly an unexpected 
said Raymond, mischievously. “Did you tea 
arrange it beforehand? We leave a picturesque 
tramp at the edge of a grave; we pass over six 
weeks and a Bridge of Sighs, and hey, presto! we 
find a private secretary in a conservatory! This 
is quite the lar Aladdin business.” 

“You may laugh,” said Maruja, who had re- 
covered her spirits, “ but if you were really clever 
you'd find out what it all means. Don’t you see 
that Amita is dying of curiosity!“ 

Let us fly at once and discover the 
then,” said Raymond, slipping Amita's arm 
through his. “ We will consult the oracle in the 
stables. Come.” 

The others followed, leaving Maruja for an in- 
stant alone. She was about to rejoin them when 
she heard footsteps in the passage they had just 
crossed, and then perceived that the young stran- 
ger had merely withdrawn to allow the party to 


_ precede him before he returned to the other build- 


ing through the conservatory, which he was just 
entering. In turning quickly to eseape, the black 
lace of her overskirt caught in the spines of a 
snaky-looking cactus. She stopped to disengage 
herself with feverish haste in vain: She was 
about to sacrifice the delicate material in her im- 

— when the young man stepped quietly to 


“ Allow P I ha patience, 


4 


‘Yet she lingered. The strange 


a brilliantly lit conservatory, 


flounce as the cause of her delay, 


_ ternal compassion. 


ing when I was tramping by your hedge.” 
were looking for some- 
thing you seem to have found— -}i 


kindness—at whose grave 


befriended me here—where I meet you again.”’ 
She was beginning to be hysterically nervous 
lest any one should return and find them together. 
Bhe was conscious of a tingling of vague shame. 
fascination of his 
half-savage melancholy, and a reproachfulness 


gripped her silken lace. Without knowing 
was saying, she stammered that she 
he convected her with his better for- 
tune, began to move away. He noticed it 
— his sidelong lids, and added, with a slight 


tterness : 

“I don’t think I should have intruded here 
a of 


that, if you are bere when he returns, he will 


ist upon it, and, upon your meeting me wich 


these ladies at dinner.” 

“ Perhaps so—he is my mother’s friend,” said 
Maruja; but you have the advantage of us— 
you can always take to the road, you know.” 

The smile with which she had intended to ac- 
company this speech did not come as readily in 
execution as it had in conception, and she would 
have given worlds to have recalled her words. 


But he said, That's so,” quietly, and turned 


away, as if to give her an opportunity to escape. 
She moved hesitatingly toward the and 


stopped. The sound of the returning voices gave 
sudden courage. 


“Mr.—” 
“ Guest,” said the man. 
“If we do concl to stay to dinner, as Mr. 


Prince has said nothing of introducing you to my 
sister, you must let me have that pleasure.“ 

He lifted his eyes to hers with a sudden flush. 
Bat she had fled. 

She reached her party, displaying her torn 
there was 
a slight quickness in her breathing and her speech 
which was attributed to thie same grave reason. 
“ But only. listen,“ said Amita, “‘ we've got it all 
out of the butler and the grooms. It's such a 


romantic * 

“ What is?” said Maruja, suddenly. 

“ Why, the private tramp's.“ . 

“The peripatetic secretary,” suggested Ray- 

“Yes,” continued Amita; “ Mr, Prince was so 
strack with his gratitude to the old Doctor that 
he hunted him up in San José, and brought him 
here, Since then Prince has been so interested 
in him—it appears he was somebody in the 
States, or has rich relations—that he has been 
telegraphing and making all sorts of inquiries 
about him, and has even sent out his own lawyer 
to hunt up everything about him. Are you list 


eving ?” 

“ You seem abstracted.” | 
Lam hungry.“ | 

“ Why not dine here? it's an hour earlier than 


at home. Aladdin would fall at your feet for the 
honor. 


.Maruja looked at them with innocent vague- 

ness, as if the possibility were just beginning to 
he 


dawn upon her. 
„And Clara Wilson is just dying to see the mys- 


terious unknown again. Say yes, little Maruja.” 

Little Maruja glanced at them with a large ma- 
“ We shall see.” 

Mr. Prince, on his return an hour later, was un- 
expectedly delighted with Maruja's gracious ac- 
ceptance of his invitation to dinner. He was 
thoreughly sensible of the significance which his 
neighbors had attached to the avoidanee by the 
Saltonstall heiress of his various parties and gor- 
geous festivities ever since a certain act of indis- 
cretion—now alleged to have been produced by 
the exaltation of winé—had placed him under 
ban. Whatever his feelings were toward. her 


act of the daughter, which rehabilitated him. Tt 
was with more than his usual extravagance— 
shown even in a certain exaggeration of respect 
toward Maruja—that he welcomed the party, and 
made preparations for the dinner. The telegraph 
and mounted rere pr were put into rapid re- 
quisition. The bridal suite was placed at the dis- 
| of the young ladies for a dressing-room. 
The attendant genii surpassed themselves. The 
evening dresses of Maruja, Amita, and the Misses 
Wilson, summoned by electricity from La Mision 
Perdida, and dispatched by the fleetest convey- 
were placed in the arms of their maids, 


_ smothered with bouquets, an hour before dinner. 
} 


An operatic concert troupe, passing th 

nearest town, were diverted from their course by 
the slaves of the ring to discourse hidden music 
in the music-room during dinner. “Bite my 
finger, Sweetlips,” said Miss Clara Wilson, who 
had a neat taste for apt quotation, to Maruja, 
“that I may see if Lam awake. It's the Arabian 


afterward met you. I found another man who | 


-ultory conversation, ip which ‘Me, 
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marvels the was u miracle 


anxious to contribute to the entertainment of his 
guests. You'd hardly believe, Mies Saltonstall, 


that that young gentleman over there walked 


across the continent—and two thousand odd 
miles, wasn’t it ?—all alone, and with not much 
more in the way of traps than het got on now. 
Tell 'em, Harry, how the Apaches nearly gobbled 
you up, and then let you go because they thought 
you as good an Injun as any one of them, and how 

lived a week in the desert on two biscuits as 


as that.” 
A chorus of entreaty and delighted anticipa- 


tion followed the , expression 
of being at bay returned for an instant to Guest's 
face, but, lifting his eyes, he t a look of 
almost sympathetic anxiety from Maruja’s, who 
had not spoken. "a 


“It became necessary for me, some time ago,” 
said Guest, half explanatory, to ja, “to be 
rather explicit in the details of my journey here, 
and I told Mr. Prince some things whieh he seems 
to think interesting to others. That is all. To 
save my life on one vocasion, I was obliged to 
show myself as good as an Indian, in his own 
way, and I lived among them and-trayelled with 
them for two weeks. I have been hupgry, as I 
suppose others have on like occasions, but no- 
thing more.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his evident reticence, 
he was obliged to give way to their entreaties, 
and, with a certain grim and uncompromising 
truthfulness of statement, recounted some epi- 
sodes of his } y. It was none the less thrill. 
ing that he did it reluctantly; and in much the 
same manner as he had answered his father's 
questions, and as he had probably responded to 
the later cross-examination of Mr. Prince. He 
did not tell it emotionally, bat rather with the 
dogged air of one who had been subjected to a 
personal grievance for which he neither asked 
nor expected sympathy. When be did not raise 


his eyes to Maruja’s, he kept them fixed on his 
late 


* Well,” said Prince, when a long-drawn sign 
of suspended emotion among the guests testified 
to his powers as a caterer to their amusement, 
“what do you say to some music with our coffee 
to follow the story?“ 

It's more sike a play,” said Amita to Raymond. 
“What a pity Captain Carroll, who knows all 
about Indians, isn’t here to have enjoyed it! But 
I suppose Maruja, who hasn't lost a word, will 
tell it to him.” N 

“J don’t think she will,” said Raymond, dryly, 
glancing at Maruja, who, lost in some intricate 
pattern of her Chinese plate, was apparently un- 
conscious that her host was waiting her signal to 
withdraw. At last she raised her head, and said, 
gently but audibly, to the waiting Prince : 

“Tt is positively a newer patterp; the old one 
had not that delicate straw line iu the arabesque. 
You must have had it made for you.” 

“ I did,” said the gratified Prins, taking up the 

late. What eyes you have, Miss Saltonstall ! 
y see everything.” 

„Except that I'm 

returned, with a smile, | 


you alk waiting,“ she 
g the eyes in ques- 


tion fall with a half-parting salutation on Guest 


as she rose. It was the first exchange of a com- 
mon instinct between them, atzd left them as con- 
scious as if they had pressed hands. 

The music gave an opportunity for some des- 
and his 
young friend received an itivitation from Maruja 
to visit La Mision, and the party, by a common 
consent, turned into the conpservatery, ‘where the 

enial host begged them each to select a flower 
— a few especially rare exotics. When Maru- 
ja received thers, she said, laughingly, to Prince, 
“Will you think me very importupate if I ask 
for another!“ 

“Take what you like—you have only to name 
it,“ he replied, gallanl 

“ Bat that’s just what I can’t do,“ 
the young girl, “ unless,” she added, turning to 
Guest—“ unless you can assist me. It was the 
plant I was examining to-day.” 

“I think I can show it to youl,” said Guest, with 
a slight increase of color, a8 he preceded her to- 


mother, he could not fall to appreciate fully this wurd the memorable eactas near the door, but I 


doubt if it has any flower.“ 

Nevertheless, it had. A bright red blossom, 
like a spot of blood drawn by one of its thorns. 
He plucked it for ber, and she placed it in her 


belt. 
“You are f „ he said, admiringly. 
Fou ought to know that,” she returned, look- 
ing down. 
“ T?—why ?” 
“You were rude to me twice.” 
“ Twice !” 


“ Yes—once at the Mision of La Perdida ; once 
in the road at San Antonio.” 8 

His eyes became downcast and gloomy. At 
the Mision that morni 
only saw in you a beautiful girl intent on over- 
riding me with her merciless beauty. At San 
Antonio I handed the fan I picked up to the man 
whose eyes told me he loved you.” 

She started impatiently. “You might have 
been more t,and found more di ty in 
the selection,” she said, pertly. But since when 
have you gentlemen become so observant and 80 


I, a wretched outcast, 85 
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descendant, Pereo, the mayordomo, moved in Their . hands touched. Maruja stopped gastronomic 
an atmosphere of superstitions adulation and in herefforts, and stood up. He continued until of fruits, ev 
he had freed the luckless flounce, conscious of ducts of two zones. My pen seat be- 
> De UNCIVE Over fhal—dost thou understand: the soft fire of her eyes on his head and neck. side ber satisfied host, ed acute a bank of 
He is of use to me in business. Thou mayst take “There,” he said, rising and encountering her yellow roses at her sister and Raymond, and was 
Carrol! with thee; he will understand that.” glance. As she did not speak, he continued: timidly conscious of the eyes of young Guest, 
“ Bat Carroll will not go,” said Maruja. “He “You are thinking, Miss Saltonstall, that you who was seated at the other end of the table, 
will not say what passed between them, but I have seen me before, are you not? Well, you between the two Misses Wilson. With a strange 
suspect they quarrelled.“ have ; Lasked you the road to San José one morn-__ haunting of his appearance on the day she first 
“All the better, then, that thou goest alone. et him, she stole glances of half. frightened cu- 
He need not be reminded of it. Fear not but ity at him while he was eating, and was re- 
eved to find that he used his kulfe and fork 
f my directions,” sai ike the others, and that his appetite was far 
ruja, quickly. from voracious. It was his employer who was 
“I found a man—almost the only one whoever the first to recall the experiences of his past life, 
—ͤ— m1 with a certain enthusiasm and the air of a host 
1 the party ternoon drove in = 
that seemed to 2 her, with the rest of the 
world, at the bar of his vague resentment, held 
the delicate fibres of her sensitive being as cruel- 
the intention of my employer, Mr. Prince, to intro- 
duce me to you and your muther. I suppose he 
considers it part of my duties here. I must warn 
— — 
Ine 
in some respects to resemble California, where 
you have probably observed the Spanish language 
is still spoken by the old settlers. We now cross 
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punctilious ? Would you expect him to be as 
considerate of others?“ 

% have few claims that any one seems bound 
to respect,” he returned, brusquely. Then, in a 
softer volee, he added, looking at her, gently, 
“You were in mourning when you came here 


this afternoon, Migs Saltonstall.” : 
“Was Il? It was for Dr. West—my mother’s 


lr was very becoming to you.” | 
“ You are complimenting me. But I warn you 


that Captain Carroll said something better than 


that; he said mourning was not necessary for 
me. I had only to pat my eyelashes at haif- 
mast. He is a soldier, you know.” 

“He seins to be as witty as he is fortunate,” 
said Guest, bitterly, 

“Do think he fortunate ? said 
raising eyes to his. There was so much in 
this apparently simple question that Guest looked 
in her eyes for a suggestion. What he saw there 
for an instant made his heart stop beating. She 
apparently did not know it, for she began to 

le 


too. 

“fs he not!?“ said Guest, in a low voice. 

“Do you think he ought to be?” she found 
herself whispering. 

A sudden silenge fell upon them. The voices 
of their companions seemed very far in the dis- 
tance; the warm breath of the flowers appeared 
to be drowning their senses; they tried to speak, 
but could not; they were so near to each other 

that the two long blades of a palm served to 
hide them. In the midst of this profound silence 
a voice that was like and yet unlike Maruja’s 
said twice, Go! go!” but each time seemed 
hushed im the sti silence. The next moment 
tbe palms were aside, the dark figure of 
a ‘man slipped — — 

through the shrubbery, and Maruja foun 

„in the middle of the 


standing, “and rigid 
walk in the fall glare of the light, and looking 
down the corridor toward her approaching com- 


panions. She was furious and frightened; she 
was triumphant and trembling; without thought, 
sense, or reason she had been kissed by Henry 
Guest, and—had returned it. 

The fleetest horses of Aladdin’s stud that night 
could not carry her far enough or fast enough to 
take her away from that moment, that scene, and 
that sensation. Wise and experienced, confident 
in her beauty, secure in her selfishness, strong 
over others’ weaknesses, weighing accurately the 
deeds and words of men and women, recognizing 

all there was in position and tradition, seeing 
with her father’s clear eyes the practical mean- 
ing of any divergence from that conventionality 


which as a woman of the world she. valued, she. 


returned again and again to the trembling joy of 
that intoxicating moment. She thought of her 
mother and sisters, of Raymond and Garnier, of 
Aladdin — she even forced herself to think of 
Carroll—only to shut her eyes with a faint smile, 
and dream again the brief but thrilling dream of 
Guest that began and ended in their joined and 

rted lips. Small wonder.that, hidden and si- 

t in her Nr she lay back in the 
carriage with her pale against the cold starry 
sky, two other stars came out and glistened and 
trembled on her passion-fringed lashes. 


mn 


CHAPTER X. 


Tar rainy season had set in early. The last 
three weeks of summer drought had drained thé 
great valley of its Hfe-blood; the dead stalks of 


grain rustled like dry bones over Dr. West's grave. 


The desiccating wind and sun had rae 
disenchanting cracks and fissures in / in’s 
Palace, and otherwise dis joined it, so that it not 


only looked as if it were ready to be packed away; . 
but had become finally untenable in the fufious . 


onset of the southwesterly rains. . The gorgeous 
furniture of the réception-rooms was wrapped in 
macintoshes, the conservatory was changed into 
an aquarium, the Bridge of Sighs crossed am act- 
ual eanal in the stable-yard. Only the billiard- 


room and Mr. Prince’s bedroom and office remain- 


ed intact, and in the latter, one stormy afternoon, 
Mr. Prince himself sat busy over his books and 

His station wagon, splashed and streak- 
ed with mud, stood in the court-yard, just as it 


had been driven froni the station, and the smell’ 
of the smoke of newly lit fires showed that the 
house had been opened only for this hurried visit 


of its owner, 

The tramping of horse - hoofs in the court-yard 
was soon followed by steps along the corridor, 
and the servant ushered Captain Garroll into the 
presence of his master. The Captain did not re- 
move his military overcoat, but remained standing 
erect in the centre of the room with his forage 
cap his hand. 

“T could have given a lift from the 
tion,“ said’ Prince, it — had come that wae 
I’ve only just got in myself.” 

“T pref to ride,” said Carroll, dryly... 


“Sit dowm by the fire,” said Prince, motioning. 


to a chair, “and dry yourself. 
“I must ask yon first the purport of this inte 


view,” said Garroll, curtly, before I prolong it 


further. You have asked me to come here in 
reference to certain letters I returned to their 
rightfnt. owner.gome months ago. If you seek 
arb a them again, or to refer to a subject 

which ust ‘remain forgotten, I decline to. pre 


It does refer to the letters, and it rests with 

you whether they shall be forgotten or not. It 
„ not my fault if the subject has been dropped. 
Von must remember that until yesterday you 
have been absent on a tour of inspection, and 
could not be applied to before.” 

Carroll cast a cold glance at Prince, and then 
threw himself into a chair, with his overcoat still 
on and his long military boots crossed before the 
fire. Sitting there in profile, Prince could not but 
notice that he looked older and sterner than at 


to throw his 
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their last interview, and his cheeks were thinned 
as if by something more than active service. 
“When you were here last suwmer,” began 
Prince, leaning forward over his desk, “ you 
brought me a piece of news that astounded me, 
as it did many others. It was the assignment of 
Dr. West's property to Mrs. Saltoustall. That 
was something there was no gainsaying ; it was 
a purely business affair, and involved nobody's 
rights but the assignor, But this was followed 
a day or two after by the announcement of the 
Doctor's will, making the same lady the absolute 
and sole inheritor of the same property. That 
seemed all right too, for there were apparently 
no legal heirs. Since then, however, it has been 
discovered that there is a legal heir—none other 
than the Doctor's only son. Now, as no allu- 
sion to the son’s existence was made in that will 
—which was a great ovetsight of the Doctor’s—it 
is a fiction of the law that such an omission is an 
act of forgetfulness, and therefore leaves the son 
the same rights as if there had been no will at 
all. In other words, if the Doctor had seen fit 
ce son a hundred-dollar bill, 
it would have been legal evidence that he re- 
membered him. As he did not, it’s a fair legal 
mption that he forgot him, or that the will 
fs 
This seems to be a question for Mrs. Salton- 
stall’s lawyers, not for her friends,” said Carroll, 
coldly. . 
“Excuse me; that remains for you to decide, 
when you hear all. Yon understand at present, 
then, that Dr. West’s property, both by assign- 
ment and will, was made over iu the event of his 
death, not to his legal heirs, but to a comparative 
stranger. It looked queer to a good many peo- 
ple, but the only explanation was that the Doc- 


tor had fallen very much in love with the widow ;. 


that he would have probably married her, had he 
lived.” 


„Wich an unpleasant recollection that this was 


almost exactly Maruja’s explanation of ber mo- 


ther’s relations to Dr. West, Carroll returned, im- 
patiently, “If you mean that their private rela- 
tions may be made the subject of legal discussion 
in the event of litigation in regard to the prop- 
erty, that, again, is a matter for Mrs. Saltonstall 
to decide, and not ber friends. It is purely a. 
matter of taste.” 
“Tt may be a matter of discretion, Captain 
Carroll.” 

“Of discretion!’ repeated Carroll, supercil- 


iously. 
„Well,“ said Prince, leaving his desk and com- 
ing to the fire-place, with his hands in his pockets, 


. “what would you call it if it could be found that 


Dr. West, on leaving Mrs. Saltoustall’s that night, 
did not meet with an accident, was not thrown 
from his horse, but was coolly and deliberately 
murdered ?” 

Captain Carroll’s swift recollection of the dis- 
covery he himself had made in the road, and its 
inconsistency with the accepted theory of the ac- 
cident, unmistakably showed itself in his face. It 
was a moment before he reeovered himself. 

“ But even if it can be proved to have been a 
murder, and not an aceident, what has that to do 
with Mrs. Saltonstall, or ber claim to the prop- 
ert 

@ Only that she was the one person directly 
benefited by his death.” 

Captain Carroll looked at him steadily, and 
then rose to his feet. “Do I-understand that 


vou have called me here to listen to this, infa- 


mous aspersion of a lady!“ 


I have called you ‘here, Captain Carroll, to 


listen to the arguments that may be used to set 
aside Dr. West's will and return the property to 
the legal heir. You are to listen to them or not, 


as youxchooge ; but I warn you that your: oppor- 


tnnity to hear them in confidence and convey 
them to your friend will end here. J have no 
opinion in the case. 1 only tell yon that it will 
be argued that Dr. West was unduly influenced 
to make a will in Mrs. Saltenstall’s favor; that, 
after having done 80, it will be shown that just 
before his death be became aware of the exist- 
ence of his son and heir, and actually had an in- 
terview with him; that he visited Mrs. Saltonstall 
that evening, with the records of his son’s iden- 


tity and a memoranduin of his -interview in bis 


pocket-book, and that an. hour after leaving the 
house he was foully murdered. That is the the- 


ory which Mrs, Saltonstall has to consider. I told 


you I have no n. I only know that there. 
are witnesses to the interview of the Doctor and 
his son; there is evidence of murder, and the mur-. 


derer is suspected; there is the evidence of the 


pocket-book with the memorandum picked up on 
the spot, which you handed me yourself.“ 

“Do you mean to-say that you will permit this 
pocket-book, handed to you in confidence, to be 
used for such an infamous purpose?“ said Car- 

I think you offered it to me in exchange for 
Dr. West’s letters to Mrs. Saltonstall,” returned 
Prince, dryly. “The less said about that, the 
less is likely to be said about compromising let- 


ters written by the widow to the Dovtor, which 
she got you to recover—letters which they may 
claim had a bearing on the case, and even lured 


him to his fate. 
For an instant Captain Carroll recoiled before 

the gulf which seemed to open at the feet of the 
upbappy family. For an instant a terrible doubt 
him, and in that doubt he found a new 

reason for a.cettain chahged and altered tone in 
Maruja’s later correspondence with him, and the 
vague hints she had thrown out of the impossi- 
bility of their union. “I beg you will not press 
me to greater candor,” she had written, “and try 
to forget me before you learn to hate me.“ For 
an instant he believed—and even, took a misera- 
ble comfort in the belief—that it/was this hideous 
secret, and not some coquettish caprice, to which 
she vaguely alluded. But it was only for a mo- 
ment; the next instant the monstrous doubt pass- 
ed from the mind of the simple gentleman, with 


ip 1 


only a slight flush of shame at his momentary 
disloyalty. 

Prince, however, had noticed it, not without a 


faint.sense of sympathy. “Look here!” he said, 
with a certain brusqueness, which in a man of 


. his character was less dangerous than his smooth- 


ness. “I know your feelings to that family—at 


least to one of them—and if I've been-playing it 


pretty rough on you, it’s only because you played 
it rather rough on me the last time you were here. 
Let's understand each other. [ll go so far as to 
say I don’t believe that Mrs. Saltonstall had any- 
thing to do with that murder, but, as a business 
man, I'm bound to say that these circumstances 
and her own indiscretion are quite enough to 
bring the biggest pressure down on her. I 
wouldn't want any better bear’ on the market 
value of her rights than this, Take it at its best. 
Say that t) 2 coroner’s verdict is set aside, and a 
charge of murder against unknown parties is 
made—” 


Lone moment, Mr. Prince,” said Carroll. @ I 
shall be one of the first to insist that this is done, 
and I have confidence enough in Mrs. Saltonstall’s 
honest friendship for the Doctor to know that she 
will lose no time in pursuing his murderers.” 
Prince looked at Carroll with a feeling of half 
envy aud half pity. - “I think not,” he said, dry- 


ly; “for all suspicion points to one man as the - 


perpetrator, and that man was Mrs. Saltonstall’s 
confidential servant—the mayordomo Pereo.” 
He waited for a moment for the effect of this 
announcement on Carroll, and then went on, 
“You now understand that even if Mrs. Salton- 
stall is acquitted of avy connivance with or even 
knowledge of the deed, she will hardly enjoy the 
prosecution of her confidential servant for mur- 
der.” 
“ But how can this be prevented? If, as you 
say, there are actual proofs, why have they not 
been acted upon before? What can keep them 
from being acted upon now ?” 

“The proofs have been collected by one man, 
have been in possession of one man, end will 
only pass out of his possession when it is for the 


-benetit of the legal heir, who does not yet even 


know of their existence.” 
“ And who is this ove man!“ 


< “ Myself.” 


“ You ?—you ?” said Carroll, advancing toward 
him. “Then this is your work!? 
“Captain Carroll,” said Prince, without mov- 
ing, but drawing his lips. tightly together and 
putting his bead on one side, “I don’t propose to 
have another scene like the oue we had at our 
last meeting. If you try on anything of that 
kind, I shall put the whole matter into a la wyer's 
I don’t say that you won't regret it; I 
don’t say that J sha’n’t be disappointed too, for I 
have been ee this thing purely as a mat- 
ter of business with a view to profiting by it. It 


so happens that we can botli work to the same 
end, even I out motives are not the same. I 
don't call myself an officer and a gentleman, but 
I reckon I’ve run this affair about as delicately 
as the best of them, and with a d——d sight 
more horse sense. I want this thing hushed up 
and compromised to get some control of the 
property again, and to prevent it depreciating, as 
it would, in litigation ; you want it hushed up for 
the sake of the girl and your future mother-in- 
law, I-don’t know anything about your laws of 
honor, but I’ve laid my cards on the table for you 
to Bee, without asking what you've got in your 
hand. Yoo can play the game or leave the board, 
as you choose.” He turned and walked to the 
window—not without leaving on Carroll’s mind a 


certain sense of firmness, trutlifulness, and sin - 
— which commanded his respect. | 


withdraw any remark that might have 
seemed to reflect on your business integrity, Mr. 
Prince,” said Carroll, quietly. I am willing to 
admit that you have managed this thing better 
than I could, and if I join you in an act to sup- 
press these revelations, I have no right to judge 
of your intentions. What do you propose to 
have me. do?“ 
“To state the whole case to Mrs. Saltonstall, 
and to ask her to acknowledge the young man’s 
1 claim without litigation.” 


_.“ But how do you know that she would not do 
this without—excuse me—without intimidation »” 


“T only reckon that a woman clever enough to 
t hold of a million would be clever enough to 
eep it—against others.“ 
hope to show you are mistaken: But where 
is this heir?” 


40 ” 


Here?“ 


„Tes. For the last six months he has been 


my private secretary. I know what yon are think-. 


ing of; Captain Carroll. You would consider it 
| eh? Well, that’s just where we dif- 
fer. By this means I have kept everything in 


my own hands—prevented him from getting into 


the hands of outsiders—and I intend to dispose 
of just as mych of the facts to him as may be 
necessary for him to prove his title. What bar- 
gain I may wake with him—is my affair.” ‘ 
ome . suspect the murder ?” 

* d not think it necessary for his 
or mine. can be an ugly devil if he 1 
and although there wasn't much love lost be- 
tween him and the old man, it wouldn't pay to 
have any revenge mixed up with business. He 

of it. It was only by accident 


ng 
that, looking after his movements while he was-_ 


I ran across the tracks of the murderer.” 
“ But what has kept him from making known 
his claim to the Saltonstalls? Are you sure he 
has not?” said Carroll, with a sudden thought 

that it might account for Maruja’s strangeness. 
Positive. He's 00 proud to make a claim 
unless he could thotonghly prove it, and only a 
month ago he made me promise to keep it dark. 
He's too lazy to trouble himself about it much, 
anyway, as far as I can see. D——d if I don't 
think his being a tramp has made him lose his 
taste for everything! Don’t worry yourself about 
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him. He isn't likely to make confidences with 
the Saltonstalls, for he don't like ‘em, and never 
went there but once. Instinctively or not, the 
widow didn’t cotton to, him; and i faney Miss 
Maruja bas some old grudge against him for that 
fan business on the road. She isn’t a girl to for- 
give or forget anything, as I happen to know,” 
he added, with an uneasy laugh. 

Carroll was too preoccupied with the danger 
that seemed to threaten his friends from this sur- 
ly pretender to resent Prince’s tactless allusion. 

e was thinking of Maruja’s ominous agitation 
at his presence at Dr. West’s graye. ‘Do they 
suspect him at all?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“ How should they? He goes by the name of 
Guest—which was his father’s real name until 
changed by an act of legislatiun when he first 
came here. Nobody remembers it. We only 
found it out from his papers. it was quite le- 
gal, as all his property was acquired under the 
name of West,” 

Carroll rose and buttoned his over coat. I 
presume you are able to offer conclusive proofs 
of everything you have asserted ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

Jam going to the Mision Perdida now,” said 
Captain Carroll, quietly. ‘ To-morrow I will bring 
you the answer—Peace or War.“ He walked to 
the door, lifted his hand to his cap with a brief 
military salutation, and disappeared. * 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


An artisan of Utica, in this State, is said to bo- 
lieve that he has recovered tlie lost secret of Stra- 
divarius and the others in the art of violin-mak- 
ing. The secret, he says, is concerned simply 
with scientific principles and sound wood, and 
“singing woods,” lacquer, varnish, etc., have no- 
thing to do with it. It is now, of course, neces- 
gary for the Utica artisan only to convince the 
world of the justice of his belief in order that un- 
told wealth may be his to roll in, and that his 
name, linked with that of Stradivarius, may go 
sounding forever down the corridors of time. 


A woman quack has been imprisoned in Paris 
for selling as a cure for heart-disease a concoc- 
tion made by boiling puppy-dogs and red earth 
for nine days in oil. Price, four dollars for a 
small pot. 


The Saturday Review notes the introduetion of 


hot water into the new bath-sooims and dressing- 
rooms at Lord's ericket ground, and inquires : 


“What would Mr. Mynn have said to such ex-- 


travagance as hot water?—Mr. Mynn, who ex- 
posed his manly shiys, unprotected by anything 
Stouter than silk stockings, to the swiftest bowl 


Lord's are over; it is even poesible to obtain a 
conventional luncheon iu place of the hard bis- 
cuit and glass of beer of our ancestors. Ham- 
mocks will probably seon be hung for the repose 
of members, and a troop of Nautch girls engaged 
to dance between the innings.” Nevertheless, hot 
water is good to reduce the eye of a cricketer 
who has met the ball violently with that ongan. 


Twenty years ago the people of western Mas- 
sachusetts concerned themselves very little about 
malarial fever, being acquainted with it only 
through occasional cases which had been import- 
ed. A few years since, however, the malady start- 
ed up the Connecticut Valley, and after creeping 
slowly across the State, attempted an advance upon 
the Berkshire Hills, which some say was a fail- 
ure, and others declare is just now proving suc- 
cessful. The eastern part of the State has re- 
mained altogether free of the disease, and its 
tendency seems to be toward Berkshire and still 
further north, where the dwellers among the 
Green Mountains are anxiously on the watch for 


it. It is gratefully noted that the un welcome 


visitor does not stay permanently in places, al- 
though its manner of going is quite leisurely. 


A German school-master, who had served faith- 
fully for upward of fifty-two years, was recently 
retired by the imperial government upon an an- 
nual pension of thirty-six dollars and seven me- 
ters of fire-wood. | | 


The Harvard Crimson notes that England, with 
a population of 25,000,000, sends 5000 students 


to her two universities; that Scotland, with a 


population of 4,000,000, has 6500 university 


students; that Germany, with a population of 


48,000,000, sends 23,500 to her numerous uni- 
versities; and that New England, with a popula- 
tion of 4,100,000, has 4000 students in her eight- 
een universities and colleges. 4 


It is reported that a party of students from 
Amherst are to accompany Professor Richardson 
of that college on a pedestrian trip in Central 
Europe this summer. ee 

The Commissioner of Pensions in Washington 
was recently astonished by a white-haired pen- 
sioner who requested that his pension of seventy- 
two dollars a month should be stopped. It was 
the second case of the kind that has occurred, a 
Kentuckian, some years ago, having voluntarily 
given up his pension, because, as he declared, he 
had sufficient for his support without it, and was 
unwilling to be a burden upon the government 
when he was beyond need. Both cases were in- 
quired into before action was taken. In the case 
of the Kentuckian it was found that the circum- 
stances were as he had said. In the recent case 
it was found that the applicant was insane, and 
that his pension had been granted on that ac- 
count. He had no other means of support, and 
the pension was continued in spite of his prayer 
that it might be stopped. eae 
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THE RHINE TO THE MOSEL. ~ 


“I give watched the 85 


Nor of lover's kiss. 
You have beard the sound of. my horn 
In danger’s hour, 
By every wind upborne 
For the nation’s power; _— 
But since Germany's right hand 
Has grasped again 
The fair and ancient land 
Between us twain, 9 
O Mosel, to you I give 
This watch-horn of mine, ° 
To keep while the centuries live, 
While the shine.” 


Mary N. Paxscorr. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Ay illustration appears in this issue of the great 
cut now making at the summit section of the Pan- 
ama Canal. The first cut begins at Emperador, 
and extends to that shown, the latter being known 
as the Culebra cut. 

The completion of this section alone will in- 
volve an immense amount of labor—first, owing 
to its very considerable elevation, it being 339} 
feet above the level.of the Pacific Ocean; and 
secondly, on account of the necessity of finding 
suitable dumping ground for the many millions 
of cubic meters of rock and earth to be excavated. 

M. De Lassers, in making his estimates for 
building the canal, placed the total cost of con- 
struction at $120,000,000, or 700,000,000 francs, 
The Engineering Commission that visited the 
Isthmus with him in 1879 placed the amount 
at $168,500,000. The Engineering Commission 
was composed of men of known ability, such as 
General Waiaut, Chief Engineer, U.S. A., the late 
Colonel Groraz M. Torrxx, who built the Panama 
Railway, General Drax, a celebrated Dutch engi- 
neer, and many others. - 

To illustrate how very far M. Dx Lessxrs under- 
estimated not only the difficulties foreshadowed 
by the experts just named, but other vbstacles to 
the construction of the canal, it is necessary only 
to consider the Culebra cut. In the original es- 
timates Dz Lasaxps calculated on making the 
summit cut along the line of the Panama Rail- 
way, the latter being the lowest level, or 2394 
feet above the Paci It wus intended to give 
its banks a very sharp angle of 1 in 1, or forty- 
five degrees—an impossibility in an intertrop- 
ical country where the rain’ descend in torrents, 
and at times for days together. Taking his 
figures, a calculation will give nearly the follow. 
ing figures; Depth of canal, 27}. feet; height 
above level of Pacific, 239} ; total depth, 267 feet; 
breadth of canal at top, as per estimates, 92 feet; 
breadth at bottom, 72 feet; banks, 1 in 1; total 
depth at summit of cut, complete, 20% feet. It 
will thus be seen that the undertaking at this one 
point was of enormous difficulty and cost, even 
as it was projected. Later the canal engineers, 
found that this level was: inypracticalle, as it 
would give too sharp a bend to tire. canal when 
in operation. New surveys and studies were ne- 
cessary. The next best location was found about 
half a mile away, but at an additional height of 

100 feet, thus giving a total depth to the cut of 
867 feet, and thereby adding immensely to the 
cost. Leading engineers say with emphasis that 
banks in the tropics, to stand, must be at least 1 


in 4. This will make a cut whose top will mea- 


sure considerably over half a mile across. 
The engraving is a faithful representation of 
the work as it is, or as it was before the activity 


ol the workmen had been interrupted by the Paxs- 


Taw riots and the burning of Colon-Aspinwall. 
It was from the same summit range in which 
this enormous ivcision is making that Vasco 
Nof8ez pe first saw the Pacific in 1513. 
There are many contractors working for the 
Canal Company. Among the most extensive is 
the Anglo-Dutch firm engaged in making the 
ont under consideration. Their contract is for 
8,000,000 cubic meters, at $1 76 (Colombian cur- 
rency) per eule meter, the work to be done in 
two years. The managing engineer is Mr. Van 
Srrrxa, a well-known man, and the consulting 
engineer is Mr. Friux A. Taree, C.E., late hy- 
draulic engineer to the government of Jamaica. 
The Canal Company furnish all the plant, char- 
ging six per cent. interest on its cost. The con- 


tractors, it is said, deposited $300,000 as security. 


The machinery and labor are drawn from many 
countries; The machinery at work in the 
illustration is French, Belgian, and American. 
The locomotives are Belgian and American, the 
steam shovels and derrick American, the dumping 
cars almost exclusively Belgian and French. The 
large cars hold six cubic meters each; the small 
oves, or “ push cars,” hold half a meter each. 

The contractors do the work for the company 
under the direct supervision of the engineers of 
the company, who are distributed among the sec- 
tions, and report daily to its head office. Mr. 
Dinar un, the director-general, visits all sections. 

Jamaica furnishes neariy three-fourths of the 


than eight languages 

ich, French, Italian, German, 

furnished by the „ Anon jabover 

gets from $1 to $1 50 u day in Colombian 


machete, a eword-like knife, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


the biecks. The remain- 


labore, and nearty all 
der ate a very much mixed company. At one 
Em 


canal perador 
are spoken—English, Span- 


cutreney, of which $1 is worth 78 cénts in gold. 
tuborer would receive all the way 


a with the men. The Jamaicans are excellent la- 
| borers if y handled. The firemen and en- 
also Jamaicans, earn from $2 to $5 a 


day. These 


imminent risk of being stricken down by malarial 
disease. The fevers cut off other workmen in 


hundreds. White laborers disappear like snow | 


before a July sun. . 

The Colon riots, and the feeling of which those 
riots were a symptom, have sent home nearly 7000 
Jamaicans, men imported at ¢ cost varying from 
$10 to $15 each. “The On a native 


Indian, is the natural foe of die peaceful Jamai- 
can. Labor riots have and will occur. 


In one such riot at Matuchin, m April, 1883, 
eighteen Jamaicans were killed outright aud 
many were wounded. The Carthagenian iva bold, 
bad man, who does fearfyl with his native 
will be a source of great trouble to the company. 

The Canal Company have made a faithful at- 
tempt to house their men well, and try and keep 
them in health. Good barracks and houses are 
furnished them free of cost. They feed them- 


selves. To provide against the sickness and very 


2 


heavy death rate a magnificent system of 


tals has been erected on and around the base of © 


Mount Ancon, on the Panama side. In the vast 
hospital city there erected nearly seventy build- 
ings can be counted, all of the highest class, and 
well adapted to tropical conditions. In short, it 
is a city in itself, with water, residences, and 
chapels. The distance from the porter’s lodge to 


the upper wards is over half a mile. Extensive ‘ 


stables permit carriages for the staff surgeons. 
Physicians and Sisters of Charity, aided by a 
ment of blacks, take the very best care of 
sick, In erecting this vast system of hospitals 
M. De Lesszrs bas given the world a proof of his 


knowledge of the “deadly tropics.” So far, it is 


said, over $3,000,000 has been expended on this 
site alone, and when the writer left Panama new 
buildi were.going up. For this forethought 
and itude for the welfare of his employés M. 
De Lessers deserves the warmest praise. He 
may build the canal, with time and money; he 
can not alter the deadly climate of a country just- 
ly called in Kngland the grave of the European. 

The death rate on the Panama side of the 
Isthmus. before the arrival of new fuel for dis- 


ease was 60 per 1000 in some years to 80 in 


others. The real death rate 
is not generally known to the .. .Without 
giving the exact figures—government and consu- 
in my possession, I may say that it was 109 
to 110 per 1000 ‘last year. The — were 
published in the Siar and Herald, a pa- 
devoted to the interests of the canal. 
Wich time, with men, with money in fabulous 
sums, M. De Lessgrs can complete the canal; and 


if it is done in 1898 he will have executed won- 


ders, After four years’ work, and the expendi- 


ture of over $90,000,000 gold, but a twentieth is 


done, admitting the accuracy and fullness of the 


company’s figures. That such a waterway, it 


ever completed, will be valuable as a 

for mankind, all will admit. That it will ever 
pay even one per cent. on outlay is very doubtful 
in the minds of those who have watched and 
studied the problem, and who are as familiar 
with the statistics of the world's tonnage as even 
the sanguine projector of the Panama him- 
self. Newson. 

May 18, 1885. prey 
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THE. BALTIMORE AND OHO EM. 
PlorES RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
Wurz the great railroad strikes of 18% og 


curred, they seemed like a vast evil, promising to 
bring in their train still greater sorrow und mis- 
fortune for America. Whether this may be true 
or not, it is certain that to this trodbled 


may be traced much that is good and bopeful in 


our present life, and in particular one of the 
grandest and most far-reaching social institutions 
of the age, the Baltjmore and Ohio Relief Associ- 
ation—a concern which is now doing as much, 
perhaps, as any other one agency in our country 
to justify-the faith of those who believe that the 
present bases of economic life are broad and 
strung enough for a far better social superstruct- 
ure than the world has yet seen. 
break of laborers occurred, men began to ques- 
tion whether social relations were satisfactory, 
and this questioning begot doubt, a pricking of 
the conscience, and a resolution on the part of 
many emplo to render thereafter a better 
account of their opportunities. It is probable, 
also, that a great deal of pessimism. may be 
traced back to the railroad strikes of the year 


1877. But the attention of a power in the-rail-- 


road world was attracted more forcibly thin. 
ever before to the peculiar needs of those in his 
employ. This person was Mr. John W. Garrett, 
the late president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, who had in 1873-4, while on 
a visit to Europe, stadied the benevolent features 
of railway management in England, France, and 
Germany. His son, Mr. Robert Garrett, who has 
now succeeded his father in the presidency of the 
road, became likewise much interested in the 
problems presented by the needs of railway em- 


In his native “Isle of Streams” for harder work 
from 6d. to 6d Baglish money, or from 15 to. 
_ 814 cents. Heues the popularity of the work 


negroes are the only laborers Wo 
can work in such pestilential climates without. 


poration provides that the members of the Asso- 
ciation 


FE 


ute $5.0 Month, entitling each to; 


When the out- 
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‘ A character as to provide for pearly 

every exigency in the life of a railwéy;employé, 

embracing indemnity for accident, whether re- 

sulting in death or not; provision for a ‘case of 

2 from any danse other than a0 
t 


to make provision for old age. Any employé may 
ö his contributions to the annuity fund at 
any time, and continue them until the age of six- 
. ty-five, when he is entitled to an annuity equal to 


f $5 4 month begin at the age of tlürty- 


contributed $1800, and is entitled to 
a dollar aunually, or $180, in addi- 


res 


72 
it 


office-room free of is reached, the heirs are entitled to-all that has 


x 
By 
2 
8 


emplovés contributing to the insurance fund. 
Besides this, the children of such employés were as as he lives, ten cents on each of 


buted, or $120 annually, and one- 


injured while in the ormance of duty. for each of the twenty-five years from forty to 
It was felt that the contributors should be in- sixty-five, or twelve and one-half cents altogether, 
trusted with a share in the management of the amounting to $150. The entire annual rech 
Association, and section first of the act of incor- 
$270. 
On 


shall elect five of the ten persons consti- 1 the savings and build 
were added. 


tuting the committee of management, while the 
ident of the Company appoints four, and is 
mself, by virtue of his office, a member. It 


k 
11 
74 
AF 


govern- 

corporations. It is well known 
postal savings-banks of England hare 
"> attracted a class of depositors whom banks could 
„and many an old stocking has been 
its contents since they were estab- 
The management of the Relief Associa- 
tion believed it could likewise encourage saving 
by offering peculiar facilities for the receipt of 
deposits, and by the guarantee of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company that obligations would be ful- 


fl 
: 


Fee 
7 


estimates. All employés were 
o classes, viz. : “First class, those engaged in 


— 


cided upon for those 
30, 1884, was 534 ; the amount on deposit October 


during the year was $99,220 69; the aniount 
withdrawn, $25,938 70, and the net amount due 
th, ent uring the year amounted to $44,- 
over $75 and not more than : amount due from borrowers at the beginning of 


, $100. per month contribute $4 a month, entitling... the fistal year October 1, 1883, was $49,993 61, 


Those receiving over $100 per month contrib- the year by montbly deductions, $17,823 39. 
The interest paid depositors is four per cent., 
And borrowers pay six per cent. Any profit which 


in each case may arise can be used as dividends to depositors, 
ing, class. to be declared once in three years, Borrowers 
are members of the Relief Association who wish 


after the 


＋ 
i 
i 


„ By ‘employés of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road, who bought them of the Association, and 


F 
ii 


| 


the depositors. elect tw< 
wo. 
Qhie is fully responsible tor all deposits and for 


2 


‘that there had been a surplus every year, which 
it was decided to devote hereafter to pensions. 


least four consecutive years, and who have served 
vantages of the plan, and all thereafter entering the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for 

ten consecutive years, provided that having 
reached the age of sixty or upward they. are 
released from duty by the Company, or having 


heen contribated:to the fund and ‘one-half more. 
If contributions cease before the required age ia 
reached, the anbuity still equals ten per cent. 
ve of late amounted to over $20,000 per an- the entire sum contributed, and one-half cent ou 


ginning with his sixty-sixth year he will receive 
annually 


of such à person from the fund would thus bes 


filled, and the result bas proved the correctness 
of this supposition. The total number of de- 
positors during the fiscal year ended September 


1, 1883, was $74,783 19; the amonnt deposited 
deposttors on September 30, 1884, was $148,065 - 


008 88, and the borrowers numbered 77. The 


‘of the “Savings and Building Features.” Short 
were “inetitated, eighteen houses 


of ‘em estate slightly in advance of cost. These 
houses were in many instances already ocenpied | 


— was Py * i 12 
ene were at ent of the- Baltimore und Ohio had been so large 


— 


und Dr. Wm. T. Barnard; 2 neman made compulsory on new men. This simply de- 
: ee nde and zeal in the cause, was called toor- termined the conditions on which persons could 
| 1 under their direction. enter the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Com- 
id | river Rhine, fter careful’ inquiry and long deliberation, the pany, and did not affect the freedom of those 
; “Singing my daily song Baltimore and Ohio Company gave $100,000 as already employed. It may be well to state that 
| ; benefit of their laborers, and. operations were, great that opmion of specialists in Germany, 
To r oe * n, on. May .1, 1880. The relief contem where insurance of laborers bas been more dis- 
Where lover and laborer meet. cussed than anywhere else, is now overwhelm- 
By ‘star and dawn; | ingly in favor of compulsory labor - insutance, 
To the ruing, mossy and gray, even when. undertaken by the. state. There are 
That crown my heights, — — — 
| bility or death is fresh illustration of ite bene- 
Walk where their precious shrines pany’s serviee,” and an“ inc * — character, and the number of uninsured 
Have crumbied 20 dust. natural causes.“ An annuity fund was also form- continually diminishes. | 
Where only the glow-worm shines, ed at the same time,singe which there have been The annuity feature, which has always been 
And the minstrel’s harp is hushed ; organized savings and building features, and.a voluntarz, was designed to enable the employés 
Where the voive of love is mute, pension fund. ; 
And no laughter is, As soon as the Association was ready to begin 
No echo of lover's lute, operations, the managers issued a circular to 
wmployés of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
explaining the insurance scheme and inviting ten per cent. of all he has paid, and one-half per 
them to participate in thé advantages offered. cent. for each year. . For example. if subscrir 
The circular begins with a statement ot the rea- 
sons for organizing the society. Thé Baltimore 
, and Ohio Railroad pe had been petitioned 
by their pore to ty the organization of 
a Benevolent Relief 2 and devised a plan 
whieh it was hoped w. accomplish the end 
sought. The Compeny on their part manifested us 
fakes place ‘before the age of sixty-fiye ~~ 
further agreeing to provide 75 
of : 
of 
ha 
ee num. The Company promised likéwise, when it each dollar for every year after the middie of the. 
should become practicable to employ children 1 which contributious were continued. 
pa and women, to give the preference to “the wid- any one, for — begins to contribute $5 
ows, wives, sisters, abd children” of the faithful a month atthe age of thirty, and stops at fifty, be- 
to = — the road to and 
from school, when the distance did not exceed balf cent on the dollar for each year after the 
ten miles. and contributora, their wives,.and chil- middle of the period of the contributions, which 
dren were to pay only half fare. ; Finally, free in this case is the age of forty. The addi- 
medical attendance was promised those who were tional sum would be one-half cent on the dollar 
— 
been observed both in this country and else- 
where that whilst laborers are often disinclined 
seem to cherish a suspicion, founded perhaps 
on the unhappy experience of their class, they 
— 
— results have coincided- almost 5 with 
operating trains and rolling-stock, Second class, 
those not so engaged.” This was to proportion 
fairly the contributions to the sisks incurred, 
and the followite monthly payments were de- 
tribute $1 a month, entitling eagh to one benefit. 
receiving 
$50 pec month 
each to two benefi 
Those receiving 
$75 per month 
each to three be 
receivi 
the minimum award, all larger. payments ‘being to build houses or improve those already owned, 
pr a multiple of the dun und iu ptoportion.to.the and no building association with which the writer 
contributions. In ce of. disable. is acquainted affords like advantages. The Bal. 
ment by accident whilst in the cee ot duty timore und Ohio Company offer reduced rates of 
and in the Company's service, one benefit is fifty transportation for building materials to members, 
cents per day for a period not exoge@ing six: and assist the men in every practicable manner 
rhonths, after which it is-one-hall. ds much for aequire homes. 
the remaining ume of disablement. In- case of An illustration will make clear the advan 
death arising from the dis- 
charge of duty and in the Oon Service, one 
benefit is $500; and in case Of death arieing Association by the execute 
from any cause ofher than accident whilst in th 
— of duty in the Company's ser¥ice, it 
one-fif 
‘ fe paying fe em in monthly installments, = 
2 neh — whieh is only a slight advance on the 255 
* nal rent. . These features are managed 
wa secretary of the Relief Association, under 
the sepervision of a board of five trustees, of whom 
called president should appoint three of the trustees.” 
the hig Tie “Superatnuation~ or Pension” feature | 
aid in 
Payments to chess rel 
entirely voluntary, and are so “regard 
those in the employ of the Company at the time 
the Association was constituted; but after it had nis feature then requires no additional contri- 
been in operation nine months, it was decided butions, and applies to all members of the Relief 
Association whose at 


pride and satis- 
th yrs he walked away with his 
— new leg under his arm. 

The assistance received by the Association for 
the pension and other features has recently been 
placed on a more satisfactory and definite basis 
than hitherto. Besides the original $100,000, on 
which the interest amounts to $6,000 per annum, 
the Baltimore and Ohio has agreed to contribute 
annually the generous sum of $25,000. 

The latest of the many admirable features of 
this Association is just started. It is a free cir- 
culating library, to be established by voluntary 
contributions of books and money. At various 
points along the lines of the Company library 
committees will be appointed, who will perform 
the functions of local libraries in dealing with 
members. The Company promises its train service 
to thé Association, and catalogues are to be 
printed and distributed. In the words of the 
circular, the idea is to afford employés oppor: 
tunity 410 qualify themselves for promotion and 
advancement in life, while at the same time their 
children, wherever located, will have at hand 
facilities for study and instructive reading mat- 
ter seldom obtainable outside of large cities,” 
This will be done without cost to employés. It 
aims to develop the home life, as all its advan- 
tages are enjoyed without leaving the fireside. 
The reading matter is to be instructive, bei 
composed of poetical, historical, scientific, an 
standard works, designed to aid engineers, me- 
chanics, firemen, and other railroad employés, 
and to educate and form the character of the 
young. The management to do “all 
it can to discourage the use of literature from 
which unhealthy and unreal ideas of life might 
be drawn.“ Stationery and books will be pur- 
chased for members at cost price, giving them 
the benefit of the reduction on large orders. 

It will be noticed that all these arrangements 
look to a permanent tenure of office, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio has in fact been known as a 
railroad which retains its men long in its employ. 
The writer was astonished to inspect the record 
of many present employés, some of whom began 
their service as early as 1837, 1833, and one even 
in 1882. One man has worked seventeen years 
without the loss of an bour's time. An improve- 
inent in the conditions of service is contemplated, 
80 d to make it resemble the best civil service, 
accdrding to which. no man is to be di 
without cause. A school of technology and a 
careful. aystem of u up are to be intro- . 
duced, giving the company a highly — corps 
of with adequate guarantees, for reten- . 

and promotion. 


between May 1, 
$750,000, 


death, $206,5% 

9,093 12 114,718 6 

5,975 surgi’l expense, 40,057 99 
Tot", 18,969 aceident 14, total. 


natural 

death. 113,214 30 
fe obtain an adequate idea of what the Relief 
Association ia accomplishing, it is well to com- 
pare, of the wages system. 
hat ought wages to afford to justify their con- 
tinuanee? rat, there must be maintenance of 
— lnborer and bis family in such manner that, 
46 their capacities, they may partake 
equitanly in the benefits of our civilization. There 
must. De education, leisure, books, suitable enter- 
tainment. But this does not mean simply dur- 
ing the time a person can labor. Wages ought 
to ber expenses of iliness, disability due to acci- 
2 to ad years, funeral expenses, 
the death of 


that bavipgs-bank alone—useful as it is in ite 
proper not sufficient to provide for 
cases of accident-and-early death, nor can it meet 
eve due to illness. There seems to 
probe, and that ist 

cient Instiranee. This is igantic problem 


2 taken a mighty step 
forwprd im.the increase of state functions. Now, 
what are the kinds of insurances required by 
labor? The German economist 


Brentano enumerates the following, vin: I, in- 
surance to defray expenses of education of chil- 
dren in case of death; 
penses of support durin 

vide for burial ; 4 for a period of inability 
to on account of accident or injury ; 5, for 
r and 6, for periods of of enforced 
idleness due to lack of demand for labor. 


of cereal foods; though: 


crops p 
„to nearly 1755 millions of 


Ohio in order, the 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


“Wages which are sufficient to maintain u satis. 
and 


factory standard of comfort 


“points of resemblance are most striking, 
differences are radical. In the United States 


Baltimore and — 


Gucting 


Te thie it be replied, 
0 may 
dependence 


creases the of men to a 
extent. It makes a strike or resistance on the 
part of any laborers a dangerous thing, as they 
2 stake; for most of advan- 
tages are by a cessation of service, though 
the life-insurance may be continued. Wages 
have never been high on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
— — 80 high as om other railways, 
equa! to what man persons engaged 

in like employment — 
It is to be feared, also, that there has been here- 
tofore, at least, a certain needless harshness in the 
t of the road. The writer can not, 
however, find that the power afforded by the Re- 
lief Association bas up to the present been abused. 
On the contrary, he believes that the Company 
was never before so considerate of the welfare of 
its employés. As the Association is interested 
financially in the health of the men, every pre- 
caution is used to insure this. Rules of health 
and prescriptions for ordinary forms of illness are 
—— and posted in conspicuous positions, and 
the attention of the Company is called to what- 
ever is likely to affect the employés unfavorably. 
In short, this Association is accomplishing 80 
much already, and embodies an idea so fruitful 
and promising for the future, that it is difficult to 
resist the temptation to enthusiasm. What have 
we not combined in this Baltimore and Ohio Re- 
lief Association? Such a provision is afforded 
for every contingency in the life of a laborer as 
to approach very nearly a theoretical ideal, while 
printed reports afford publicity to transactions, 
and the principle of election of representatives of 
the insured offers the latter all the benefits of 
Opportunity to take part in the management of a 
vast concern in which they are vitally interested. 
Ricwargp T. Mr. 


CEREAL FOODS. 
I—THE GRAINS. 

Waar are cereals? .“ However defined,” says 
Professor W. H. Brewer, “ the term is applied to 
what we call. grain, and what the mother country 
calls corn. In botanical usage the term is lim- 
ited to the seeds of the cultivated graminea, or 
grass family; but in popular usage all of the 
starchy agricultural grains or seeds which are 
used for food are called cereals. This definition 
would include byck wheat, which is not one of the 
grasses. But American usage has not stretched 
the definitiog of grain as far as that of corn has 
been stretched by the English, who include beeps. 
and peas in their returns of the “corn crops.” 
I must addAhat the N authority, that of Stor- 
month’s Dictionary, does 


proper. 
these the chiéf are the follo 


or maize, eata, badey, tye, 


which I will here include under 


grea 
any country of which: have statietion in the 


census year 1879 the total cereal. production of 
amounted to about twenty. sev- 
en hundred millions of bushels, There is nothing 
wonderful in the fact that a populous nation, liv- 
ing on a fertile goil, should produce, consume, or 
ways in to put res like t into 
concrete crops represent, a 
— of grain that would fill the streets of New 
k, sixty feet wide, to the fourth-story windows, 
ony fifty feet deep, for what distance do you sup- 
For ten blocks ? twenty blogks ? ten miles? 
or two hundred and eighteen miles, piling it fifty 
“feet deep and sixty — broad. Of this we ex- 
ported about ten miles in the year 1882. 

I. In this enormous production the crop of In- 
dian corn takes the first place as to amount, be- 
ing considerably greater than that of all our oth- 
er cereal put together; in 1879 it amounted 
or, say, 145 

out of our 218 of grain -filled streets; 
in in 1888 the is 
more general! rou t coun- 
try than other, and covers a little more 
anhalt of thaJand-that 


we sow to grain 
(52,6 per cent.) and its ‘eultivation is increasing 
not only.aetualty, but relatively to the population. 


In 1839 it was twenty- -twt bushels per 
nually; in 1879, thürty-Hve buabels per 
Lllinois produces tlie most Indian corn, hesdiug 
the list of States with 326 million bushels in 
1879 ; next follow Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, and 
the list closing in that. year with 


becomes of all this Indian corn? In 
1880 we exported about ten miles of our street- 
ful of corm; in 1882, only about one mile, lea vi 
us with one hundred miles of filled street on h 
for home . On this we fattened an 
incredible number of hogs; more than 10 mill- 
ions of them were packed in 1882, to say nothing 
of those that still roam unpacked. This interest- 
ing animal converts corn into pork at rates which 
vary and are variously estimated. Hogs of good 
breeding,” says President Welch, of — in terms 
somewhat 


which seem contradictory — “hogs 


not sanction this abuse 


make it more 


of good breeding will make ten pounds of pork 
from a bushel of corn. ” Nine-tenths of the 
Western pork is corn-fed, and the proportion of 


the crop thus used is very large. 


Next in importance are the uses of corn in 
manufactures. There is an enormous consump- 
tion of this cereal in the manufacturing of alco- 
hol and ‘of distilled spirits; rye is much less 
Nearly all 


the starch that we use is made from corn, and our 
starch establishments, like our flour mills, are 


probably the largest in the world. From this 
éorn starch gluvose, : or starch-sugar, is made in 
great quantities. It is not as good as cane-sugar, 

but there is no harm in it. There is plenty of 
— canesugar in the stalks of the maize, and it 
that this sugar will soon be extracted 


in the bar is sometimes used on 
as fuel. This would naturally 
be thought a wasteful use; but Professor Brew- 
er,to whom I owe a greater part of these data, 
says that in a treeless this is often the most 
economical of fuels. at k the new settler be in a 
treeless region, somewhat distant from market, 
and has to buy his fuel and pay for it with corn, 
it often happens that it is cheaper to burn the 
corn itself”—cheaper, indeed, than to pay some 
ten dollars a cord for wood. 

Now, when.corn is burned, in the processes of 
digestion, as fuel to the flame of human life, 
what is its use and value? “The richest corns 
are about as rich in nutriment as the richest 
wheats. The poorer corns, however, are poorer 
than the poorer wheats.” Corn has a little less 
starch than wheat, or a little less of the albu- 
minoids, but its salts are about the same; and 
as it has more all, it is somewhat more fattening. 
Sweet-corn is richer and more nutritious than 
common corn. Pop-corn isa flinty variety, which 
resists the expansion of the contained starch 
cells under heat; and when this becomes strong 
enough, a fracture with explosion results. 


2. Wheat, which has always been esteemed as 


the choivest of bread foods, holds the second 
place in importance among our crops. The yield 
of 1879 would have filled thirty-eight of our 218 
miles of street with the 459 million bushels 
produced on 354 million acres. In 1881 we 
raised 387 million bushels, and exported 142 
millions. Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Minnesota lead the list of States in the order 
of wheat production. Five and a half bushels 
per head is the estimate for the yearly need of a 
eommunity ; we produce nine bushels per head, 
and the ratio as well as the actual amount of 
uction increases rapidly from year to year. 
iven sufficiently cheap transportation, and the 
United States could raise wheat for all Europe ; 


but India, France, and Russia too are vast grain 


fields,as many of our speculators in b 
have found out to their sorrow. 

I can not here describe the processes of han- 
dling this enormous yield of grain:-how it is 
gathered, how forwarded, how classified accord- 
ing to grade, to what countries exported—all this 
is described in the Tenth Census. These gigantic 
Operations are — in the telling, but my 


space warns me that I must keep to pomis which 
appeal more directly to the consumer. : 
What has made wheat from:the first the favor- 


ite among the cereals? There are two reasons: 
().“ Wheat bread is, on the whole, the most nu- 
tritious of breads,’’ because it is somewhat richer 


ne Hey than other grains. (2) The special ex- 


of wheat bread is largely due to the fact 
‘that the gluten itself has other properties than 
the albuminoids found in other cereals, which 
ley and susceptible of mak- 
ing a lighter bread. An oatmeal having a nutri- 


4 tive value equal to wheat flour will not make a. 
Dread.” . 


3. Oats come third in the order of the crop 


“magnitudes, not far behind wheat. In 


1879 the crop was 408 miilion. bushels, raised on 


16 2 acres of land, Winois, Iowa, New Tork, 
and Pennsylvania leading in its production. This 


bulk of oats would fill thirty miles of our city 
street, sixty feet broad and fifty feet deep. In 


1882 the crop was about. 475 million bushels. 


Maine, Vermont, und New York raise a larger 
quantity of oats than of any other cereal, and its 
cultivation gs properly to a climate with 
cooler summers than that which is best fitted for 
wheat. More than nine-tenths of the crop is 
grown between the altitude of 100 and 1500 feet ; 

it is nearly all a spring crop, and it grows on ali 
kinds of soils. Scotch oats yield more abundant- 
ly than our own, and are exceedingly nutritious ; 
bat it is almost ‘impossible to make light bread 


from any quality of oats. Their chief use among 
us is as porridge. In Scotland ats are used al 
for their famous oat-cakes, or “ bannocks.” 

Oats are rich in the albuminoids and in fat, 


and consequently deserve their réputation for 
being very nutritious. 
4. Barley, rye, and buckwheat are produced in 


“but small-amount, if we compare their yield with 
of corn, wheat, and oats that 
we have just considered ; 44 million, 20 million, 
aud the amounts of the 


the immense 


in 1879. Dumped altogether 

— oar our 4 reet, they would hardly fill it for 
six miles. Of — total barley crop, California 
and New York produce nearly one-half (46 per 
cent.). This is the most hardy of all the cereals, 
and thrives in a wider range of climate than any 
other, being cultivated in Russia to the shores of 
the White Sea, above latitude 67°, and in west- 
ern Lapland up to latitude 70°. “On the other 
hand, barley flourishes well in seri - tropical 
countries; and in this country its greatest pro- 
e [per — be is where the fig, the 2 and 
orange flourish,” as in parts of Arizona. Bar- 

— is is found | in the prehistoric lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland, and is thought by some writers to 
be the oldest cultivated of grains. The early 
Egyptians used it, and made beer from it; the 
ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans also ‘used 
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it, and it was the chief food of the ancient armies 
of Europe. The introduction of potatoes check- 


eld, and the transportation of wheat by steam has 


nearly destroyed, its use for bread. It is now 
mainly used for feeding horses and for the manu- 
facture of beer and ale. It is good food, but not 
quite so nourishing as either of the grains that 
we have considered. Turkey and France are the 
great barley-producing countries, and we import 
about five million dollars’ worth of it annually. 

Rye is continually decreasing in importance 
Even the whiskey distillers use much less of it 
than formerly. But they make up for this, as I 
have noted, by using maize. It was for merly the 
most important crop in northern Europe, as it 
flourished on the poorer soils where wheat would 
not thrive. It is much less nutritious than wheat. 

Buckwheat stands last in importance on our 
list, and 68 per cent. of the whole crop comes 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and the cul- 
tivation does not increase in the ratio of the pop- 
ulation. It is nutritious, fattening, and palata- 
ble, but less strengthening than wheat, contain- 
ing less of the nitrogenous compounds or albu- 
minoids. The crop has peculiar incidental uses: 
it smothers weeds, it makes an excellent grain 
manure, in flowering. time it gives the bees their 
best material for honey, and the seeds are always 
in demand for feeding poultry; and coming to 
our own case, no true American will turn away 
from a good buckwheat cake at breakfast. 

Trrus Munson Coax, M.D. 


THE NEW UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO-ITALY. 


Tux appointment of the Hon. Jonx B. 


of Cincinnati, to represent the United States at the 


- Italian court, is another instance of judicious se- 


lection on the part of the President. Well 
equipped intellectually, an accomplished man of 
letters, a successful jurist, he will worthily rep 
resent the best side of American culture. lu the 
professional world he is favorably known as a 
member of the Ohio bar, where he has honorably 
served on the bench as well as in legal practice, 
To the reading public he is best known by ray 


books— General Principles of the Philosoph wophy of | 
Concepts and 


Nature, Boston, 1848 ; and The 

ries of Modern Science, AppLetons, 1884. This 
last volume went quickly through two editions, 
and provoked a very unusual amount of com- 
ment on the part of critics. It was reviewed at 
length in all the leading scientific publications. 
To the Popular Science Monthly Judge Stato 
has been a frequent and valued contributor on 
subjects allied to physics and metaphysics, spectt- 
lative science, and the like. He is about sixty 
years old, and came to this country from Ger- 
many, the land of his birth, when but seventeen 
yearsold. His acquirements are the result of his 


own love for learning. He is not a college gradu- 


ate, and has not up to date reveived au lhonurary 


is early bent was in the direction of prac. | 


tical science, and he qualified himself so thor- 
oughly that he was appointed to lecture on chem 
istry at the Roman Catholic college at Fordhaty 
in this State. Professor Daarxn, however, per- 
‘suaded him that it was to his own material int 
terest to abandon science for the law, and he ac- 
cordingly went to Cincinnati, and soon attained a 
high. position at the bar. Throughout his career 
be has maintained an active interest in the pur 
suits which he would rather have chosen, and his 
published works in this direction are iu evidence 


of his acquirements and successes. He isanac- | 


complished linguist, and weil fitted in every way 
to fill the. office to which he has been appuinted, 
In politics he has always been independent of 

rule, and beyond a conscientions, dis- 
charge of his duties as a citizen has never been 
what r as un active politician. 


DR. JOSEPH T. DURYEA. 


Tur Rev. Josrn T. Duryea, D. D., who has 
been offered the Presidency of Union College, 


at Schenectady, New York, is probably as well 


fitted for that position as any other clergyman in 
the United States. He possesses to a remarkabie 
degree the power of interesting young men in 


himself and his views, and few graduates of 


Princeton College are as populur as he on Com- 
mencement occasions, or have so often been in- 
vited by the students to deliver addresses. Dr. 
Duryea has long been considered a shining light 
of Princeton, although during his present pastor-. 
ate in Boston his Calvinistic views have become 
slightly modified. He was the valedictorian of 
the elass of 1856, and for years afterward the 
eloquence of his ‘farewell address to his cluss- 
mates was a tradition on the campus. 

While pursuing his studies at the Princeton 


Theological Seminary be acted as tutor of rhet-. 


orie in the College, and gained a strong hold upon 
the affection of his pupils. He next became the 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Trey, and aft- 
erward the pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church in this city, and of the Classow Avente 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, which, under 


his charge grew rapidly in wealth: and pumberz. 
His friends are legion. From the beginning ‘of. 
his public life he has taken special 1 in 


the management of institutions of lea 
Those who know him best have often’ — 


that he would crown his career by becoming the 
president of a college, and he has already 5 


clined several invitations to occupy 
tion. He is about fifty-two years of age, of « 


figure and average height, extremely — 


and hopeful in disposition, a capital conversa- 
tionalist, winning in manner, and—to use the 
language of the late Professor CHARLES Hoper, 
his old preceptor and associate—a natural orator. 
In scholarship his specialty is mental science, al- 

he has long been an arduous student of 
New Testament Greek. 
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reached the age of sixty-five or upward they 5 
chose to retire from service. ae 1 
The daily pension amounts to one-half of the defray the expenses of insurance, solve for the 44 
sick benefit, to which a member is entitled, taking present the social problem of labor. Now, while rf. 
rr an experiment to insure laborers sufficiently is * 
tional five per cent. of the allowance for sach being conducted on a magnificent scale in the a 
period of five consecutive years“ membership in Empire of ‘Germany, a similar one, quite inde- 14 
the Association, beginning with the termination pendent of that, is making in this country. The 
five cents to $1 81} a day. the He 
Every member of the Relief Association who 1 
in consequence of his service for the Compan a 
shall lose a limb, is entitled to an .artificial 1 
or its money value once évery.five years. When 7 a 
the writer was in the office of the Associ a 
he saw a man try on an artificial leg, and then q 
lace it by his old footless stump. It was 3 1 
— lia 
— 
— 14 
+ 
deg 
H Me 
14 
oft e word, but restriots corn” to graminen | 
Or 
One 0 
en all together, the 4 
4 
| 
duction, amd lens its remuneration covers the | 
expemditiices It is not self-sustaining. Now ti 
how stalk this the ished? It is manifest ‘ 
* 
atte % put‘ labor on a self-sustaining basis, 
an a6 far as possible perhaps it might 19 
be Better to say to confine within the narrowest * 
lin —Sbarity and pauperism. The Imperial 
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OUR LATEST GUNS. 


Tux illustration shows one of the new high-power breech-load- 
ing rifles of six inches calibre constructed by the Naval Bureau of 
under Commodore Srcarp. It fires a shell weighing one 

hundred pounds at a velocity of two thousand feet per second, 
which can pierce twelve inches of wrought iron, and it requires a 


ax type, and another profile 
a series of steps instead of the graceful curve to which we 


increase of has resulted from the fact that the pow- 
burns very slowly, so that a long bore is riecessary in or- 
t the projectile may not get out at the muzzle before all the 
burned, the advantage of slow-burning powder being 
charges may be employed. The powder used a few 

rned quickly, and caused a high pressure of gas in the 
ore the projectile had time to start, so that only a small 
of powder could be employed without bursting the gun; 
t modern powder burning slowly and uniformly, the projectile 
before all the powder has been consumed, and thus gives 

gas room to expand in. It may be said that the gas pressure 
in the old guns acted on the projectile like a blow; in the modern 
guns like a long and steady push. 3 

What look like steps on the gun are strengthening rings. A 
few years ago a gun was cast in one piece; but now a gun is an 
elaborately constructed engine, and is made up of a number of 
parts put togethér with the greatest nicety. The explosion takes 
place in a central tube, around which a “ jacket” is shrunk, and 
this in turn is enveloped in stren g rings. Thus the jacket 
supports the tube, and the rings support the jacket, just as a tight 

f 
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e gun is shown mounted on its carriage, which rests upon 
the face of a “slide,” and it cn be pointed in any direction by 
turning the slide around on the circular tracks upon which it rests. 
When the gun is fired the carriage holding it runs in along the 
face of the slide. Its energy of recoil is enormous, a8 may be im- 
agined, and unless it wére properly controlled the gun would break 


away from its carriage and go overboard on the opposite side ol 


the ship. But the energy is all absorbed in a hydraulic cylinder 


on the slide, so that the gun comes in without shock; then it im- 
mediately runs out again by its own weight, and is ready for re- 


These are the first guns of large calibre made wholly of Amer- 
ican steel, and in order to fabricate them large masses of steel had 
first to be f of a much more ect character than any pre- 
viously f in this country. mark 
highest point we have yet reached, not only 
te the of fangs of 


THE NEW CROTON AQUEDUCT. 


A.THoves the aqueduct th which New York city has been 
supplied with water from Croton River since 1842 has a capacity of 
95,000,000 per day, this amount is insufficient for the pre- 
sent Moreover, this aqueduct was not intended to convey 
more than 75,000,000 gallons per day, and continual pressure high- 
er than its proper capacity has done it damage. For several years, 
therefore, efforts were made to increase the water supply of the city, 
and in 1883 a bill was passed to construet a larger aqueduct and 
reservoir. On December 13, 1884, the contract was let in sections 
to blast a tunnel from Croton to Harlem River, a distance of near- 
ly thirty miles. The contractors are to finish the tunnelling and 

construction of the aqueduct within thirty-three months from 
the date when was first broken, and they are to receive 
$11,900,000 for the work. They now have it fairly under way, 
and men are at work with drill and explosives in every section of 
this long tunnel. 

From the Croton Reservoir to a point near Yonkers the aqueduct 
will be 18} feet in the clear, and the excavation now making is 16 
feet. The tunnel is to be lined with a solid wall of cement, with 
brick masonry three layers thick inside of the cement. A section 
of this part of the aqueduct is a semicircular arch at the top, and 
at the bottom a flat inverted arch. From that point to Harlem 
River the walls will be circular, and will measure 12 feet 3 inches 
in the clear. The aqueduct will cross Harlem River in the shape 
of an inverted siphon 150 feet below the water surface, and ex- 
tend to One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth Street. Thence to the Central 
Park Reservoir the water will be conveyed through pipes. The 
aqueduct proper, therefore, will be nearly thirty-one miles long. 
It crops out of the surface of the earth at only three points, and 
at places its axis is 350 feet below the surface. Very nearly its 
whole length it will extend through solid rock. Thirty-two shafts 
at regular intervals will be sunk to it, which vary in length from 
50 to 350 feet. Six gateways will be constracted by which it can 
it, The max- 
imum capacity of the new aqueduct be 320, 
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000 gallons 


it is expected 

total cost of its construction (exclusive of the cost of the dam 

which is to make its head reservoir) is estimated at — 
ge. 


- which equals the cost of the New York and Brooklyn 


The dam which will be required to confine a sufficient supply 
of water for the new aqueduct—3, 200,000,000 gallons— will be an 
unparalleted of hydraulic engineering. foundation will 
be laid 100 feet below the river-bed, and the dam will rise, for a 
length of 300 feet, 178 feet above the top of the foundation. The 
total height of the structure, therefore, will be 278 feet, and behind 
it the water will stand 171 feet deep. The total length of the dam 
will be 1800 feet. 

This new aqueduct has been planned and will be built for all 
time. With the present aqueduct as an auxiliary, it will suppl 
all the water that the densest popeletion ou Manhatten will 
need. Its subterranean character, moreover, is an advantage that 
was not forgotten by the engineers, in that it would be almost ab- 
solutely safe from damage by an enemy in time of war. 


A COLORED BISHOP. 


Tus first colored member of the American House of Bishops 
was consecrated in Grace Church, New York city, on the 24th of 
June, by Bishop Lez, of Delaware, the iding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. new Bishop 
is the Rev. Samuzt Davin Fereoson, his birth-place Charleston, 
South Carolina, and his age forty-three. His destination is Cape 


Pal Africa, Where he will the Gospel to his brethren 
mas, Africa, -w e will preach — 


of the same color, and will be the fourth 
that region. 
When six years old, Bishop Frrevson went with his parents to 
Liberia, and his education was received entirely in the mission 
schools of that state. He has been a teacher and there 
for more than twenty years. The services at his consecration 
were very impressive, and his clear replies to the questions pro- 
pounded to him were heard distinctly in every part of the vast 
and crowded edifice. Several bishops publicly assisted him in 
donning his robes of office, while the choir sang the anthem of in- 
vestiture. Bishop Srevens, of Pennsylvania, who preached the ser. 
mon on occasion, expressed in hearty and eloquent terms the 


esteem felt for Dr. Frrausox by his co-laborers in the Church, and 


their sincere wishes for his happiness and usefulness in Africa. The 
Doctor’s official title is “ Missionary Bishop of a Palmas and 
adjacent parts.” He will proceed to his new field in a few days. 
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A PERSIAN FUNERAL 
Usvaity in the cool of the morning or after. 


or in times of epidemics, 
Lee wih, and the dead are interred in their 
formed often of many 2 
as was done in ancient . 
tebas is used; 
“shawls which are hired for the purpose of wrap- 
ping over the wood-work and canopy that 
the tmarah, or portable 
is borne: in this case the coffin is also covered 
with “shiewls. Shawls, which are constantly 
t and sold in Persia, are at once unsalable 


if they smell of camphor; for it is inferred that 


they have been used for covering the dead. To 
preserve. them from moth, shawls in the East are 
always kept iu boxes of cypress-wood. The 
friends and relatives, and even passers-by, will- 
-ingly’ take their places as bearers of the eet: 
for it is considered one of the highest forms 


charity to assist the work of béaring 


mah to his last home. 

Te grayeyard is reached—a bare spot outside 
the town, the home of the jackal. and hyena. 
There are no waving cypresses here, as in Turkey. 
A few small arched shrines—generally in rains 
mark where some holy man has been interred. 
Grotesque stone lions of life sizé.mark the graves 


of those who were warriors, while little square 
- niches a yard high contain highly colored pictures 
of unwedded youths or of those slain in war. 4 
a rule, however, small flat stones record the names 


‘of the dead, a few texts from the Koran marking 


the piety of their rejations; but often the little . 


mounds have merely a row ‘of flints that loving 
hands have placed there, of a rough bit ‘of réck 
or a-tile at head and foot. The nearest relatives 
Jay the body in the shallow grave, a priest says a 
prayer, the shroud is loosened that the dead man 


may be enabled to arise at the resurrection wich- 


out trouble, and the coffin lid is replaced. Then 
‘abother prayer ie read” The Fatihat,” or first 
chapter of the Koran, is recited by all—it is there- 


ly a short prayer—the grave is closed, a little 


wager is sprinkled on it, and all is over. If the 
family of the deceased can afford it, a tiny tent is 


pitched, and a priest remains to pray and to read 


thé Koran ober the grave for many days. 
Tue whole of the attendants of the funeral are 


entertained at dinner ‘at the house of the de- 


ceased. The mourning is continued for.a short 
few days or a month, aceording to the 
_ wealth of the family. Then another favish exer- 


ciseof hospitality aud a dole to the poor take 


place, and this ix the sign that the days of mourn: 
ing are over. Sombné garments are cast aside’; 


the family go to the public bath; once more they 7 


dye their hair with Ainsia, also the soles of ‘their 
feet and the palms of their hands, their nails and 
finger-tipe, The women signalize the end of thei 
mourning by a visit to , taking 
them sweetnieats and a ‘peculiar kind of bread; 
they cat at the grave-side a small quantity of 


these, and what remaius is given to thé poor. A. 
widow will. oftet vow a monthly or rl dole at 


her husband’s grave, and the vow 
ly carried out. 
Often among the rich 


merely placed in some mosque or shrine, as’ 


\amnGnat, that is to say, on deposit. After some 
machs, or weeks, or years, it is wrapped in thin 
felt, and dispatched, with hundreds of others, By 


male caravan, to holy Meshed, to be buried near | ‘Tas, 


Imam Riva, or to sacred Kerbela, to lie beside 
the blessed Houssein, In travelling in Persia 
one frequently meets these enravans. Two or 
even four coffits are strapped on cach mule. . It 
is needjeas to add that they are most objectiona- 
bie upon the road and in the caravansaries, and 


doubtless tend te spread plague and cholera. But 


coffins often form ordinary loads iy a.generak 


in the way-bill with other loads.’ 
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Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given 
to the world two of the most remarkable books 
of travel and adventure. . His. two hand- 
some volumes deserve the attention of all inter- 
_ested in the present condition and the pros- 


pects of the great ‘African Continent. — London 
Atheneum... 


Mr. Stanley’s new and long. looked-for narra- 

tive corresponds essentially to its title. The 
founding of this unique State is the one subject 
which, during the last seven years, has never lost 
its interest. This deliberate attempt to create 
a new State, seeing the end from the beginning, 
is probably unprecedented in the history of the 
w London Times, 
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A record of extraordinary achievements. .. . 


As successful as the record of it is entertain- 


ing. . Excellently illustrated. — St. James s Ga- 
zette, London. 

Proves. to the tun as vivid, as graphie, as in- 
teresting as anything we have had from the pen 
of the most daring and intrepid explorer. The 
reader, be he traveller, sportsman, adventurer, 
or of Manchester, will turn over its pages with 
delight.— Pall Mall Hatte, London. 

The book is at once a romance and & masterly 
history of the most romantic 7 our 
generation has known. London Telegraph. 

Sufficient in itself to have f a 12 
reputation. London Daily Neis. 
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